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The Harvard Report 


By BOYD H. BODE 


A Philosophy of American Education 


r AHE Harvard Report on Gen- 
eral Education in a _ Free 
Society, which has recently 

come off the press, is undoubtedly 

a document of very considerable 

importance. The high quality of its 

sponsorship and the timeliness of its 
theme are sufficient in themselves to 
make it reasonably certain that the 

Report will exert a strong influence on 

the schools of the country. There is 

a widespread realization that the vast 

changes in our intellectual climate 

and in social conditions have made 

a re-examination of “the ideal aims 

of education in our society” an 

imperative need, if we are to maintain 
our tradition of liberty and democ- 
racy. The basis of the Report, 
accordingly, consists of “‘what can, 

perhaps overformally, be called a 

philosophy of American education, 

and especially that part of it which is 

general education” (page 42). 


An understanding of the present 
situation in education naturally re- 
quires some reference to the past 
which we have outgrown. Time was 
when we had an adequate philosophy 
of education, or thought we had. 
This philosophy was beautifully ex- 
plicit with regard both to the purpose 
of education and to the means by 
which this purpose was to be realized. 


As recently as a century ago, no doubt 
existed about such a purpose: it was to 
train the Christian citizen. Nor was 
there doubt how this training was to 
be accomplished. The student’s logical 
powers were to be formed by mathe- 
matics, his taste by the Greek and Latin 
classics, his speech by rhetoric, and his 
ideals by Christian ethics (pages 42-43). 
This earlier system had all the 
answers. 

It is different now. Reorientation 
has become an unavoidable necessity 
with respect to both ends and means 
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in education. The simple faith of 
our fathers does not harmonize too 
well with the growth of knowledge 
and the “questioning, innovating, 
experimental attitude” (page 47) of 
these modern times. With respect 
to means, in this era of mass educa- 
tion, “the high school is morally 
obliged to adapt itself to every kind of 
student” (page 10). Consequently, we 
have endless variations in subject- 
matter and method, all of which 
“reflect in part at least the search for 
the right means of influencing the great 
mass of students who, through bent or 
background or both, learn little from 
the conventional studies” (page 11). 
The danger in this development is that 
education will become just a col- 
lection of specialisms. ‘‘The question 
of unity has become insistent. We 
are faced with a diversity of education 
which, if it has many virtues, never- 
theless works against the good of 
society by helping to destroy the 
common ground of training and out- 
look on which any society depends” 
(page 43). 

The search for this common ground 
must somehow get around the diffi- 
culty that we cannot hope for agree- 
ment in terms of a common creed 
or a set of identical beliefs, such as 
prevailed so extensively during the 
Middle Ages and after. It is pos- 
sible, however, to secure agreement 
of a different kind, which will 
answer the purpose well enough. 
This approach starts with an examina- 
tion of our cultural heritage, in order 
to identify its chief components. 
Such an examination reveals that 
there are three such chief constituents, 
which at first sight are not only 
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different, but even incompatible with 
one another. One of these is the 
ideal of the “free man,” which we 
have inherited from the ancient 
Greeks and which emphasizes the 
life of reason. Another is the ideal 
of walking with God in the light of 
faith, which was contributed by 
Christianity. The third is reliance 
on scientific method, which has 
received tremendous impetus from 
modern science. 

The agreement which the Report 
seeks to establish is that these con- 
stituents are all vital to the character 
of our heritage, and therefore must 
be preserved in some form or other. 
This is necessary, not only because 
these three strands are, despite their 
differences, intimately interwoven in 
our culture, but because—and this is 
supremely important—they all show, 
and contribute to, a common and 
characteristic trait or quality of our 
culture, which is designated most 
simply as the concept of the dignity of 
man. “This concept is essentially 
that of the Western tradition: the 
view of man as free and not as slave, 
an end in himself and not a means” 
(page 46). As everyone knows, Greek 
philosophy and Christian theology 
both emphasize this concept; and it 
is likewise implicit in the scientific 
demand for free inquiry and an 
experimental attitude toward life. 
All three constituents of our culture 
work to the same end; and this fact 
points the way to a common program 
of education, which will restore the 
unity or common ground which we 
have lost, or at any rate are in 
danger of losing. 

In education, our point of orienta- 
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tion must be our common heritage. 
It is important to recognize that 
education does not start from scratch 
but necessarily operates within the 
limits set by the cultural pattern. 
That is to say, we are inevitably 
molded by the social environment 
into which we are born; and education 
is basically a process through which 
this molding is continued and through 
which the meaning of the cultural 
pattern is clarified. ‘This impulse 
to mold students to a pattern sanc- 
tioned by the past can, in one form 
or another, never be absent from 
education. If it were, society would 
become discontinuous” (page 44). 
The pattern with which we are 
concerned in American education has 
already been indicated. It is summed 
up in the phrase, the dignity of man. 
Clarification of this pattern centers 
on the insight that reason, faith, and 
empirical (or scientific) knowledge all 
have something to contribute to the 
meaning of the pattern. They are 
all necessary to a full comprehension 
of this meaning; they represent differ- 
ent levels or points of view for the 
understanding of the common ideal. 
Moreover, these three elements have 
always co-existed in our Western 
civilization. Sometimes the balance 
among them is disturbed, as hap- 
pened, for example, during the period 
of scholasticism, which afforded little 
room for the spirit of science (page 
49). It happened then; in a different 
way it is happening now, and pre- 
sumably it will happen again in the 
future. To maintain a proper balance 
requires the recognition that reason, 
faith, and empirical knowledge respec- 
tively are distinct and independent 
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sources of light with respect to the 
meaning of the ideal. The balance 
becomes disturbed when these three 
are not maintained in their distinctive 
functions, when differences of belief 
are permitted to obscure the fact 
that we all share in an overarching 
ideal, which may be described as “‘the 
ideal of co-operation on the level of 
action irrespective of agreement on 
ultimates—which is to say, belief in 
the worth and meaning of the human 
spirit, however one may understand 


it” (page 41). 


HE purpose of the present dis- 

cussion is to consider this point 
of view in some detail, rather than to 
dwell on its educational implementa- 
tion. Does it offer a basis for a 
satisfactory reorientation of American 
education? As a preliminary com- 
ment, it may be suggested that the 
Report is in no sense a revolutionary 
document. It is not a “call of the 
wild”; it is not an invitation to 
desperate adventure. On the con- 
trary, it offers the comforting assur- 
ance that the changes which have 
occurred are not as alarming as timid 
souls may be disposed to think. While 
it is true that the physical and social 
conditions of life have been trans- 
formed to a stupendous degree, owing 
to the combination of many factors 
and circumstances, it is equally true 
that in a basic sense nothing much has 
really happened. The ancient values 
of faith, reason, and empirical knowl- 
edge remain essentially unimpaired; 
as far as they are concerned, the 
changes are superficial rather than 
fundamental. As an applicant for a 
life insurance policy explained to the 
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medical examiner, he could not tell 
for certain what his father had died of, 
but he felt sure that it was not 
anything serious. 

According to the Report, what has 
happened in the way of social and 
intellectual changes is not to be 
regarded as_ serious because all 
this leaves intact the ideal of “‘co- 
operation without uniformity, agree- 
ment on the good of man at the level 
of performance, without the necessity 
of agreement on ultimates”’ (page 46). 
How far will this take us? If the 
statement is taken literally, it means 
that “ultimates” need not be con- 
sidered at all in practical situations. 
Actually it is not so simple as that. 
How, for example, would we be 
expected to deal with such issues as 
flag-saluting, polygamy, religious paci- 
fism, the teaching of evolution or 
communism, and the like? Should 
we be content to admonish the con- 
tending parties to forget their differ- 
ences and keep their thinking focused 
on the dignity of man? If so, we 
would be certain to run into the 
blazing retort that protecting the 
dignity of man is precisely what they 
are doing already. It is one thing to 
say that we all believe in the worth 
and meaning of the human spirit; it 
is quite another thing to assume that 
the different ways of understanding 
this proposition are differences that 
make no difference. What we have 
left after we have abstracted from 
these differences is not a vital prin- 
ciple for the guidance of conduct, not 
a basis for ‘co-operation on the level 
of action, irrespective of agreement 
on ultimates,” but an empty phrase, 
a pious incantation with which to 
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exorcise the spirits of evil and dis- 
unity. In the pinches we find our- 
selves just where we were before. 

We are not entitled to assume that 
the ideal in question which is recom- 
mended in the Report is intended to 
be applied in any such mechanical 
fashion, as a substitute for thinking 
and inquiry. But how then is it to 
be applied? The suggestion lies at 
hand that scientific method would 
meet the specifications. In science 
we get as close as it is possible to get 
to the ideal of co-operation without 
agreement on ultimates. The only 
thing that counts in science is the evi- 
dence, as tested by scientific method. 
“Ultimates” simply do not figure at 
all. Science is by all odds the 
most successful form of unbiased 
co-operation, among ourselves and 
among nations, which we have so 
far achieved. 


NFORTUNATELY, this will 

not do either. From the stand- 
point of the Report, the identification 
of “co-operation irrespective of agree- 
ment on ultimates” with exclusive 
reliance on scientific method would 
mean repudiation of the cultural 
pattern with which we. started. 
According to this pattern, reason and 
faith are separate and distinct roads 
to truth, alongside the road which 
we call scientific method. Each mode 
of arriving at truth is valid within 
its own domain, but not outside it. 
The cultural pattern insists upon a 
broad distinction between the domain 
of brute fact, which belongs to the 
sciences, and the domain of values, 
which belongs to the “humanities” 
(and which is inclusive of everything 
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previously labeled “‘reason” and 
“faith’’). The function of the sci- 
ences is to describe, analyze, and 
explain; they “do not take it on 
themselves to evaluate the worth 
of what they describe” (page 59). 
Evaluation, on the other hand, is the 
prerogative of the humanities, whose 
business it is to “explore and exhibit 
the realm of values”’ (page 60). 

This distinction of domains is 
necessary, according to tradition, 
because within each domain truth has 
a distinctive meaning and is arrived 
at by a distinctive method. “Both 
the nature of truth and the methods 
of asserting it differ as between the 
areas’’ (page 63). A blanket endorse- 
ment of scientific method would mean 
that the method can be applied out- 
side its own restricted territory, which 
would be a fatal error. Loyalty to 
tradition forbids. 


The true task of education is therefore 
so to reconcile the sense of pattern and 
direction deriving from heritage with the 
sense of experiment and _ innovation 
deriving from science that they may 
exist fruitfully together, as in varying 
degrees they have never ceased to do 
throughout Western history (page 50). 


The frame of reference set by the 
past must be maintained; and the 
ideal of co-operation irrespective of 
ultimates must be so interpreted as to 
fit this requirement. 

In order to see what this calls for, 
it is expedient to inquire how this 
frame of reference came into existence. 
It traces back all the way to Plato’s 
doctrine that man is a denizen of two 
worlds, one of which is the everyday 
world of space and time, while the 
other is a transcendental world, out- 
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side of space and time. This dualism 
is reflected or paralleled in the con- 
trast between empirical knowledge, 
through which we become informed 
about mundane affairs, and reason, 
which puts us in touch with this 
other realm of supersensuous reality. 
The two kinds of knowledge are 
distinct, because each has its separate 
domain and its own kind of truth. 
To put it differently, reason is a 
separate and independent road to 
truth. To this general point of view, 
Christian theology at a later period 
added the doctrine that revelation is 
still another road to truth, inde- 
pendent of both reason and empirical 
knowledge. Reason, empirical knowl- 
edge, and religious faith were thus all 
neatly provided for, and they were 
expected to live side by side in an 
atmosphere of peace and good will. 
In brief, the traditional pattern 
is a pattern of two-worldism, which 
means that our world of time and 
change has its foundation in a time- 
less and changeless reality, from 
which we derive our standards of 
truth, goodness, and beauty. This 
sharp distinction is what lies behind 
the idea that there are different kinds 
of truth and different roads to truth. 
Science, for example, is confined to 
the things of this three-dimensional 
world; it has nothing to do with the 
realm of Platonic ideas, and so truth 
in science has simply the pragmatic 
meaning of predictability or depend- 
ability. This other realm can be 
reached only through some such 
channel as reason or revelation or 
mysticism or intuition; and so truth 
necessarily has a different quality and 
meaning. All this makes sense, if we 
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accept the doctrine of two-worldism 
on which it rests. It also predeter- 
mines, in general outline, what our 
educational system is to be. Educa- 
tion must accept the doctrine of 
revelation, as in the case of the ideal 
of the Christian citizen; or it must 
recognize reason, in the sense of 
modern classicism; or it must open 
up some other road to spiritual or 
non-pragmatic truth. Various com- 
binations of the different positions 
may of course be attempted, but the 
basic condition must be met. There 
is no escape from this conclusion. 


T THIS point, however, the 
Report seems to become involved 
in a serious difficulty. It would 
obviously be out of order to make an 
appeal to revelation in a national sys- 
tem of American education. Emphasis 
on the cultivation of reason in the 
sense of classicism would not meet 
requirements either, in view of the 
fact that there is a “‘great mass of 
students who, through bent or back- 
ground ..., learn little from the con- 
ventional studies” (page 10). Reason, 
so we are told, must not be set up as 
a “‘self-sufficient end” or an “activity 
apart”; it must not, in fact, be 
regarded as anything more than 
“rational guidance of all human 
activity” (page 75). Both revelation 
and reason are thus excluded from 
their privileged position, as far as the 
Report is concerned. This may be 
entirely necessary and proper, but it 
inevitably raises the question of what 
is happening in this process to the 
cultural pattern to which the Report 
professes allegiance. 
The outstanding feature of the 
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traditional pattern is that reason, 
faith, and empirical knowledge are 
adjusted to one another by the 
supporting doctrine of two-worldism. 
This doctrine is what gives to each its 
meaning and its authority. In the 
Report, however, the framework of 
two-worldism is not even mentioned, 
and the claims of reason and faith, as 
determined by this framework, are 
specifically set aside. Religion must 
get along as best it can in the educa- 
tional scheme, without revelation or 
reason, in sole reliance on something 
called faith; and classicism is left 
with the problem of figuring out the 
meaning of the term “rational” on 
this new basis. The cultural pattern 
is thus mutilated beyond recognition, 
but it is nevertheless offered to us 
under the old name. This is reminis- 
cent of what Herbert Spencer did 
to the concept of Deity in his doctrine 
of the Unknowable—a performance 
which drew from a critic the caustic 
comment: “Spencer calls the Unknow- 
able God, because he does not know 
what the devil it is.” 

The seriousness of this situation 
becomes apparent when we note how 
the Report tries to meet it. The road 
to values is not revelation; it is not 
reason; and it is not scientific method. 
What, then, is the road? One inti- 
mation is that these values are self- 
evident, that they shine by their own 
light. ‘There are moral principles 
which command the assent of civilized 
men” (page 61). In view of what 
anthropologists would have to say 
about this, however, it is under- 
standable why this idea is not pressed. 
Another suggestion, which gets more 
emphasis, is that we can rely on the in- 
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sights of genius. The Report says that 


the work of any genius in art or 
philosophy or literature represents in 
some sense a complete and absolute 
vision. Goethe does not render Sophocles 
obsolete, nor does Descartes supersede 
Plato. The geniuses that follow do not 
so much correct preceding insights as 
they supply alternative but similarly 
simple and total insights from new 
perspectives (page 62). 


In a word, the Report has its own 
special line of communication with 
the Absolute, in the form of the simple 
and total insights of genius. If these 
geniuses do not always speak the 
same language, the answer is that we 
must walk by faith, believing where 
we cannot see. The philosophers, 
for example, do not really contradict 
one another, to say nothing of con- 
tradicting themselves. Like the blind 
men and the elephant in the fable, 
they merely report on different parts 
of the same animal. All that the 
student of philosophy has to do is to 
fit these different simple and total 
insights together into a more inclusive 
simple and total insight, and he will 
be fixed for life. These may be 
words of wisdom, but they sound 
more like sheer nonsense. 

In the end, the authority of tradi- 
tion becomes absolute and final. If 
society is to be continuous, so it is 
claimed, it is necessary “to rear 
students to a received idea of the 
good” (page 46). “The tradition 
which has come down to us regarding 
the nature of man and the good 
society must inevitably provide our 
standard of good” (page 51). In 
Hitler’s language, “I think with my 
blood.” It may be added that if 
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the pattern is to be binding on the 
students, it should be equally binding 
on the faculty too. Perhaps teachers’ 
oaths are not such a bad idea after all. 
If we view the ideal of co-operation 
without agreement on ultimates in 
the light of the authority which is 
accorded to tradition, its meaning 
becomes fairly apparent. What is 
meant is simply that we can dispense 
with agreement on almost anything, 
provided that the traditional pattern 
is accepted in advance. Reason, faith, 
and empirical knowledge must be 
protected in their traditional rights 
by having separate functions or areas 
of authority assigned to them, and 
thus be prevented from getting into 
one another’s hair. In broad outline, 
the status quo must be preserved. To 
make this purpose fit modern con- 
ditions, the Report plays fast and 
loose with tradition. It keeps the 
distinction between domains and 
between kinds of truth, without 
recourse to the philosophic structure 
by which they are justified and from 
which they derive their meaning. 
The Report loses sight of the reasons 
underlying traditional thinking and 
retains nothing but the habit—plus 
the determination to protect the 
vested academic interests which have 
been generated by this thinking. 


HE weakness of the Report does 

not lie in its appeal to tradition 
or the cultural heritage, but in the 
assumption that the interpretation 
of the heritage can be determined in 
advance. We are told in effect at 
the outset, that the claims of faith, 


‘reason, and empirical knowledge as 


separate and independent channels 
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of truth must not be tampered with, 
and that interpretation must be 
limited to the business of establishing 
an acceptable modus vivendi. The 
possibility is ignored that the heritage 
may be a process of growth which 
must be dealt with as we go along, 
without any stultifying preconception 
as to the limits within which our 
reinterpretations must be confined—a 
preconception which in its practical 
consequences amounts to a conspiracy 
to restrict scientific method. 

If we avoid this preconception, the 
whole perspective changes. We start 
with the proposition that our heritage 
is a house divided against itself. It 
carries along, side by side, the tradi- 
tion of ancient Greece, with its 
emphasis on Reason, the tradition of 
Christian theology, with its emphasis 
on faith, and the humanistic outlook, 
which takes its stand on scientific 
method. The average student has 
acquired a certain measure of alle- 
giance to each of these three points of 
view. But the achievements and the 
prestige of science are so great that his 
outlook on life has become seriously 
disorganized, whether he knows any- 
thing about science or not. He 
senses the conflict between science 
and the two-worldism of tradition, 
even though he is usually unable to 
formulate the issue. He is becoming 
increasingly unable to specify any 
fact or event for which he would 
claim exemption from scientific scru- 
tiny and explanation. This thing has 
gone so far that it may be fairly 
regarded as the basic issue confronting 
our modern civilization. One world 
or two? One road to truth or more 
than one? Standards for truth, good- 
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ness, and beauty which are eternally 
fixed in the heavens, or which are 
continuously re-created by man in ac- 
cordance with time and circumstance? 
One of the reasons, surely, why 
students come to college for a general 
education is the inarticulate feeling 
that they need a more adequate 
philosophy of life—in the broader 
sense of the term—if they are to live 
intelligently. To put it differently, 
faith, reason, and empirical knowledge 
require critical re-examination and re- 
interpretation. As was recently said: 
All students, it seems to me, should 
know just what it is that they tacitly 
accept as their Weltanschauung, just how 
it differs from the philosophy taught by all 
the great sages and religious leaders of the 
past, and just why it came into existence.! 
We may grant, cheerfully and with- 
out reservation, that the Report offers 
many useful suggestions toward the 
improvement of general education. 
But it fails completely to get down to 
the root of the problem. Instead of 
facing squarely the issue which modern 
science is pressing upon us, it glosses 
things over by arguing that nothing 
of any great moment has really 
happened, that the values embodied 
in our heritage are what they have 
always been, that God is in his 
heaven and all’s right with the world. 
Our civilization is at the crossroads, 
and it is now faced with the question 
of sheer survival. Tradition needs to 
be reinterpreted, with no holds barred, 
if we are to have an adequate philos- 

ophy of American education. 
[Vol. XVII, No. 1] 


1Huxley, Aldous. “Man’s Final End,’ On 
General and Liberal Education: A Symposium. 
Washington, D. C.: Association for General and 
Liberal Education, 1945, pp. 28-29. (Bulletin No. 1.) 



























































The Army Language Program 


By A. E. SOKOL 


Facts and Lessons 


ask ourselves at this time what 
lessons can be drawn from the 
vast language-training program initi- 
ated by the Army during the war. 
Although many treatments of the 
subject already have been published, 
there still seems to be room for 
further discussion. The present article 
is based mainly on the experience 
gained at Stanford University with 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram, Civil Affairs Training School, 
and special Signal Corps language 
courses, with which the author, a 
member of the regular language staff 
of that university, has been closely 
associated for the last few years. 
First of all: What can we learn 
from the army programs to improve 
our methods and organization in the 
college language curriculum? How 
much of the experience gained can 
be made useful for civilian teaching? 
Before we can begin to answer these 
questions we must examine the Army 
programs themselves more carefully 
and critically. Only after we have 
determined the special conditions and 
purposes prevailing in them, can we 
obtain a sound basis on which to build. 
The aim of most Army language 
courses, both in the Army Specialized 
Training Program and the Civil 
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Affairs Training School, was to impart 
a good command of the spoken 
language. There were courses in 
which reading and writing were 
stressed, but they represented special- 
ized work and occupied comparatively 
small groups. In general, the oral 
command was the chief goal. Natu- 
rally, the Army was not primarily 
interested in long-term educational or 
cultural values that might accrue 
from the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage. Only the immediate useful- 
ness of the language was considered, 
because it was to be employed as a 
weapon or a tool with which to help 
our troops to fight the enemy more 
effectively or to maintain peace more 
securely. 

Granting the limited objective of 
the Army programs, we may well ask, 
were these courses really effective? 
Did they actually obtain their goal? 
On the whole, this question can be 
answered emphatically in the affirma- 
tive. To be sure, mistakes were 
made: by the Army authorities who 
sometimes issued directives without 
adequate knowledge of the subject; 
by the teachers who could not adjust 
quickly enough to the desired methods 
and techniques. Classes were sud- 
denly discontinued before they reached 
any degree of language efficiency; the 
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selection of students was not always 
based on their aptitude for language 
work; grammar was overemphasized 
to the detriment of conversational 
practice. But generally speaking, the 
language programs were highly suc- 
cessful, and the Army obtained in full 
measure what it bargained for, that 
is, large numbers of soldiers and 
officers with a sufficient command of 
the foreign language to be useful 
in the capacities for which they were 
trained. After six to twelve months, 
the Army students left the campuses 
with an oral fluency rarely obtained in 
the average college class. Whether 
it was German or Japanese, Chinese 
or Italian, French or Malay, most of 
these trainees could be sent to the 
respective countries and immediately 
converse with the population in the 
native tongue. 


HE next question is, How 

were these satisfactory results 
achieved? Were they due to new 
methods, invented and introduced 
into the colleges by linguistic special- 
ists? Did the Army initiate a new 
and effective way of learning foreign 
languages which the old-time teachers 
had not known? Actually, in some 
cases, especially involving exotic lan- 
guages never previously taught in 
this country, new methods were used 
and found workable. The combina- 
tion of a trained linguist, who did not 
himself know the language taught 
but knew how to explain the structure 
to the students, and a native speaker, 
who knew the language well but could 
not answer questions as to its gram- 
mar and syntax, worked surprisingly 
well. The use of phonograph records, 
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improved textbooks, the team sys- 
tem of teaching, and other new or 
improved devices certainly did a 
great deal to make this _ success 
possible, and the Army is to be 
complimented on a farsighted, open- 
minded, and reasonable policy in this 
matter. But by and large, these nov- 
elties concern comparatively minor 
issues. They were most effective in the 
so-called “‘first level” language train- 
ing, in which the soldiers destined for 
a certain area were taught a few 
useful phrases. Such efforts, though 
extremely interesting and helpful, 
were hardly meant or able to give 
trainees any kind of “command” of 
the language and did not allow them 
to carry on any sort of real “‘con- 
versation” in it. This is not meant 
to criticize or belittle the “‘first 
level” methods; on the contrary, 
they are an outstanding example of 
the resourcefulness, the inventive 
genius, and the thoroughness of the 
American mind with a certain job to 
do. But no one will claim that these 
special methods can or should be 
applied directly to the usual college 
course in foreign languages, because 
its aims and conditions are and must 
be entirely different. 

This article is, therefore, not con- 
cerned with this “‘first level” training, 
but deals only with the “second 
level” courses of the Army Specialized 
Training Program and Civil Affairs 
Training School, which were of longer 
duration and had more ambitious 
aims. In these intensive programs, 
the bulk of the work was done not 
by linguistic specialists, but by the 
regular language teachers, though na- 
tive speakers without previous teach- 
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ing experience helped extensively. 
What was needed to make these 
Army classes successful was not so 
much new methods as proper organi- 
zation of the suddenly expanded or 
newly created language programs; 
the swift and thorough training of 
new teachers and, above all, the 
enthusiasm of those engaged in that 
work. In most cases, it was the old- 
time language professors or instructors 
who rose to the occasion, who quickly 
realized the aims indicated by the 
Army, adapted their methods to 
those aims, and inspired their col- 
leagues with a firm belief in them and 
a willingness to apply the method best 
suited to reach them. All these things 
were well known before and could 
have been, and were, used whenever 
the opportunity arose. All that was 
lacking in the traditional language 
course was such an opportunity to 
show what could be done. In prin- 
ciple the peacetime methods of teach- 
ing foreign languages did not have to 
be discarded, only adapted to suit the 
new objectives and conditions. Other- 
wise, it would hardly have been 
possible to organize such a vast 
program in so short a time with such 
good results. It is, therefore, the 
regular language teacher who deserves 
most of the credit for doing what had 
to be done, and doing it well. 


HIS does not mean that no new 

problems were met in arranging 
the Army programs—there were 
plenty of them and some rather tough 
ones. The physical difficulty of organ- 
izing many classes and sections, find- 
ing and training additional instructors 
in the shortest possible time, pro- 
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viding adequate teaching materials, 
supervising the teaching, and grading 
the results caused a harvest of head- 
aches in every college engaged in that 
work. But basically, most of these 
problems were matters of organiza- 
tion rather than of teaching. Perhaps 
the most difficult task was the intro- 
duction of the teamwork idea into 
language teaching. Where the teacher 
could handle his class by himself from 
beginning to end, that problem was 
not a formidable one. But where 
instructors had to teach a number of 
sections in rotation because there were 
not enough teachers to go around, 
where the work of one hour had to be 
closely co-ordinated with that of the 
next, there arose a difficult problem 
of scheduling and interrelating, of 
directing and supervising, a problem 
that has rarely existed in ordinary 
language departments. Evidently the 
usual departmental organization found 
in colleges, where a number of scholars 
are engaged in somewhat similar work 
but otherwise entirely independent 
in their teaching and research, is 
not the proper foundation for the 
tightly fitted and rigorous organiza- 
tion demanded by the team system. 
For that purpose the “directorial” 
plan seems to be much better suited, 
where the person in charge of the 
program has full authority to plan 
and carry out the work, while the 
instructors, devoting their whole 
energy to it, are not primarily con- 
cerned with research or even with 
the principles of the teaching in 
which they are engaged. This involves 
much more careful central planning 
and stricter supervision than obtains 
in most academic departments. It 
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also requires a more passive accept- 
ance of the rules laid down by the 
director than should be expected of 
college faculties in general. 

There is a basic difference between 
area and language study in this 
respect. While the area work by 
necessity combines various disciplines 
and their representatives, who are 
usually scholars and_ experienced 
teachers, language teaching is more 
or less one and indivisible and thus 
lends itself much better to central 
direction. A division of labor is 
possible to a certain degree between 
a grammarian and a number of 
conversation leaders, but there is no 
necessity of presenting separately, 
verbs and nouns, tenses and syntax. 
On the other hand, few persons could 
cover adequately the history, the 
economic system, the arts and cus- 
toms of a foreign people. Thus the 
co-operation of various staff members 
becomes essential, with various back- 
grounds and viewpoints, different 
approaches and subject-matters. The 
réle of the co-ordinator of such a 
program is in one way more difficult 
than that of the language director, in 
another way it requires less active 
participation. His chief task will be 
to let the members of his staff 
exchange and discuss their points of 
view and to help them to arrive at a 
common principle of presentation. 
He will be a chairman rather than a 
director, a leader of thought rather 
than a supervisor of action. In 
other words, again, area study cannot 
as readily be compressed into a 
training program as the language 
work; it remains an_ educational 
endeavor even if it is reduced to 
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a minimum for practical purposes. 

But organization and enthusiasm 
would still not have been enough to 
guarantee the desired results. To 
obtain them the Army was willing 
to have trainees spend much more time 
in language study. Thus, the courses 
only lasted from six to twelve months, 
but the trainees were “exposed” 
to the language between 15 and 20 
hours a week. In other words, while 
the average college student completes 
about 250 hours of work in one lan- 
guage—majors excepted—the Army 
allowed anywhere from 450 to 750 
hours for it. Besides, while the 
average beginners’ class in college has 
some 25 students, the Army language 
sections were limited to Io trainees 
and often had less than that. Con- 
sidering that the increased number of 
class or contact hours was not accom- 
panied by a correspondingly high 
number of study hours—the Army 
trainees also taking other subjects be- 
sides the language—it can be assumed 
that the Army courses offered stu- 
dents approximately twice as much 
time for the study of the language 
as the average college course. And 
in view of the fact that teachers 
carried a heavier teaching-load—the 
necessity of preparation being some- 
what reduced on account of the 
repetitiveness of the work—the Army 
language programs were at least twice 
as expensive as the college work.! 


1In this connection it might be well to point 
out one weakness of the intensive method with its 
increased number of contact hours. Quite uncon- 
sciously, the learner often comes to rely more and 
more on the teacher, expecting to learn everything 
in class and thus reduce his own effort. Class- 
work, however, is much more effective in drilling 
and practicing what has already been memorized 
by the student than in replacing self-study and 
self-memorization by group work. 
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T IS obvious that under such con- 

ditions more could be expected of 
graduates from the Army classes than 
of the average civilian language stu- 
dent. Moreover, the Army directives 
demanded, as has been pointed out, 
a high concentration on the spoken 
language and thus set a definite goal, 
sufficient for its purposes but limited 
as education. Reading and writing 
were not entirely excluded but rele- 
gated to a secondary position. What 
that means with regard to saving 
time can be more easily realized if we 
think of the Oriental languages with 
their system of writing, which is 
entirely different from ours and quite 
hard to learn. If a reading and 
writing proficiency in these languages 
had been insisted upon, equal to the 
desired proficiency in speaking, even 
750 hours would not have been enough 
to achieve the expected results. 

No one with any experience in 
language teaching will deny that it is 
easier and quicker to learn the written 
form of a language after the spoken 
word has been mastered than it is to 
learn it without that preliminary. 
Few will even doubt that a minimum 
of speaking ability is helpful in the 
learning of reading and writing. If 
sufficient time is available, the speak- 
ing should by all means be co- 
ordinated with the reading from the 
very beginning. With a limited time 
at our disposal, however, the problem 
of choice of objectives arises. If 
both speaking and reading cannot be 
obtained adequately in that time, one 
or the other must receive priority, or 
neither will receive enough. Which 
one is to be preferred depends in the 
last analysis on the objectives of 
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language study. Before making the 
choice we must be perfectly clear in 
our minds as to what those objectives 
involve. 

The Army trainees were supposed 
to be sent to foreign countries immedi- 
ately upon the completion of their 
courses. There they were to use the 
language to help themselves and their 
comrades to win the war and survive. 
Thus they had a strong motivation 
for learning the language, which 
might be to them what the machine 
gun is to a foot soldier. The cultural 
aspects of language study in general 
had a much lesser appeal to them. 
Reading and writing might be useful 
under certain circumstances but were 
not essential, since the trainees did not 
learn the language in order to read its 
classical literature in the original. 

Under these conditions, the “speak- 
ing” approach was the natural choice, 
the “‘intensive” method the obvious 
solution. The Army programs them- 
selves, however, showed up a definite 
weakness of that approach. Many of 
the graduated trainees, leaving the 
colleges with a good command of their 
respective tongues, were not sent 
immediately to the country in ques- 
tion. Several months after having 
left the course they found that they 
had forgotten much of the language 
learned there. Since in many cases 
the Army did not provide for a 
continuation of language practice, 
their quickly acquired skill began to 
rust with disuse and gradually to 
disintegrate entirely. It takes at 
least two people to practice a language 
orally, but only a book to keep up 
with the written word. 

If a student is planning to go to 
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the foreign country or thinks that he 
will have other immediate uses for 
the spoken language, the intensive 
method, stressing the oral aspect, is 
the obvious method of study. But 
many, perhaps the majority of our col- 
lege students, especially those taking 
the European languages, are not 
deeply interested in that competence. 
What they need or want is the ability 
to read a journal or book in the 
foreign language in order to obtain 
information not readily available in 
English. Having no intention of 
visiting the foreign country immedi- 
ately after graduation, they are 
reluctant to spend the major part of 
their language study on the acquisi- 
tion of a speaking knowledge, a 
necessarily long and tedious process. 
To be sure, anyone learning a lan- 
guage enjoys being able to say and 
understand a few words in it, and 
the popular conception of language 
mastery refers primarily to the spoken 
part; but despite these facts, many 
students interested in learning a 
foreign language will continue to work 
primarily for a good reading ability 
and will be unwilling or unable to put 
the required effort into the oral drill. 


E COME here to the basic prob- 

lem: Is language study to be 
considered primarily as an educational 
process or a training course? In gen- 
eral, colleges are naturally interested 
chiefly in the former and only partly 
in the latter. They look upon lan- 
guage study, first of all, as one valid 
form of liberal education. Although 
they do not overlook the utility value 
of a foreign language, college depart- 
ments think even more of the indirect 
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benefits which may be derived from 
the knowledge of a foreign tongue, 
They are convinced that language 
mastery is basic to all education, 
and that foreign-language study con- 
tributes in a unique manner to the 
command of the native tongue. They 
are conscious of the fact that lan- 
guage study broadens the mental 
training of the student and the future 
mental life of the citizen. But above 
all, they regard the foreign language 
as a gateway to the thinking and the 
stored wisdom of another people, the 
key to the literature, and hence to 
the “‘soul,” of the other nation. To 
serve these purposes, a good reading 
knowledge is of greater potential 
value than speaking knowledge. If 
there is enough time, both objectives 
will naturally be sought. But with 
only a limited time, the reading will 
be more or less preferred, especially 
since a good grounding in grammar, 
essential for reading, will also enable 
students to acquire the spoken lan- 
guage much faster if the occasion 
arises. To be sure, the graduate of 
these college courses may arrive in the 
foreign country unable to speak its 
language, but he will master it in a 
comparatively short time. He will 
also be able to keep up his reading 
knowledge with comparative ease—if 
he wishes to do so—as he can always 
find the necessary books. Thus the 
average college course tends to stress 
the reading knowledge as a main 
goal of instruction, leaving the inten- 
sive training in the oral form to 
special classes, Berlitz Schools, and 
the like. Possibly the educational 
aims of the college course are too 
vague and varied, so that often none of 
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them is actually achieved; but it might 
be argued that the more precise but 
narrower goals of the training courses 
are not, under normal conditions, 
worth the trouble they involve. 


ROM the preceding discussion it 
seems to be obvious that the 
lessons taught by the Army programs, 
valuable as they may be in many 
respects, are not directly applicable 
to college courses. No one who took 
part in these programs can fail to be 
stimulated by them, few will escape 
their influence, which, on the whole, 
was broadening and liberalizing. But 
the lessons they teach are not so 
much on the surface and so easily 
gleaned as it might seem to the 
outsider. In order to achieve the 
same immediate results, college lan- 
guage courses would have to give up 
their universal approach, their educa- 
tional goal, their freedom of teaching, 
even their partial inefficiency, in 
order to concentrate all their effort on 
just one of the possible aims of 
language learning. Are the colleges 
ready to sacrifice their educational 
ideals, time, and money to achieve 
a limited objective? Certainly, we 
must study the Army experience 
carefully and impartially, and look 
for any improvements which they 
might offer or suggest, but before we 
adopt their methods, lock, stock, and 
barrel, we must realize that there is a 
fundamental difference in the under- 
lying philosophy, or we shall ruin our 
college system without even obtaining 
the advantages which the Army 
courses offered. 
With these considerations as a 
background, we can now ask our- 
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selves these questions: Is it necessary 
and advantageous to introduce into 
the ordinary college curriculum the 
“intensive” method of teaching lan- 
guages? Would it be better to con- 
centrate all study of foreign language 
into one single year? Should we 
cease to consider language study as 
a broad educational process and 
instead look at it only as a training 
to achieve a certain practical goal ina 
minimum of time? Or should we 
rather leave the accelerated training 
to special courses for those who feel 
the need of obtaining a_ spoken 
command quickly and effectively, 
while continuing to stress reading and 
literature and a knowledge of the 
foreign people in our regular classes? 

There seems to be no reason why 
language study could not be intensified 
at least for a certain group of stu- 
dents. Language teachers certainly 
will not object to this or to any 
other effort to make language study 
more effective. In fact, it has been rec- 
ognized for a long time that the pres- 
ent college language courses are of too 
short a duration to enable teachers and 
students to achieve all the lofty goals 
of language study. Too often they 
remain pious hopes rather than actual 
accomplishments, but such concentra- 
tion will, as shown, demand more 
time of the student and put a greater 
financial burden on the administra- 
tion. And if the “intensive” year is 
not followed by further work during 
the succeeding terms, its good results 
will be lost. In any case, before any 
real improvements in the collegé 
language programs can be expected, 
the incentive for studying foreign 
language must be strengthened, the 
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desirability of language study must 
become plain to the student. 

Accelerated language programs will 
increase in popularity and in demand 
if the war results in creating stronger 
motivation for such work. If not, 
such courses will not remain in 
college programs for long. More- 
over, if we carry intensification to the 
point where one objective becomes 
paramount to the detriment of all 
others, we make the change from 
college work to trade-school practice. 
It is doubtful whether we are ready 
to take such a drastic step. It would 
seem much wiser to acknowledge oral 
fluency as an important, though 
partial, objective of language study, 
and stress it more than has been done 
before, or even organize additional 
courses with speaking knowledge as 
the main goal. They would serve 
those who wish to attain that accom- 
plishment without dominating the 
whole field of the foreign-language 
curriculum. 

Thus, even if we are somewhat 
disillusioned as to the immediate 
carry-over value of the Army courses, 
there is still plenty that they can 
teach us. For instance, we realize 
now better than ever before that the 
knowledge of a foreign tongue is 
a useful, practical accomplishment, 
even an eminently valuable tool of 
national importance, not only in war 
but also in peacetime. A nation like 
ours, which emerges from the present 
convulsion as one of the great leaders 
of the world, cannot afford to be 
language-deaf, to isolate itself arti- 
ficially by disregarding the chief 
means of international communica- 
tion. Therefore, both language study 
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and language training should be 
emphasized more than they have 
been heretofore. We realize also that 
Americans can and will learn foreign 
languages just as easily as any other 
nation if they have the incentive and 
are taught properly. We know that 
we can improve our teaching methods 
in many details by making more and 
better use of modern technical devices, 
phonograph, radio, film, and the 
like. But these latter are superficial 
improvements and not basic changes. 
It will be of more importance to take 
a hint from the Army programs, and 
to re-examine our educational goals 
in order to define them more clearly 
and to enable us to choose our 
methods more effectively in accord- 
ance with these goals. We must also 
insist more than ever on the best 
teachers, those who know the lan- 
guage thoroughly and can present 
it adequately. A half-knowledge will 
not do for us, but to get the best we 
must be prepared to pay for it. 
These conclusions may be open to 
the charge of being vague and intan- 
gible. There will be those who 
expected a more detailed list of the 
teaching tricks discovered and used 
by the Army, which might enable 
them to send their students to a 
language mill to emerge from it 
automatically as perfect linguists. 
They will and must be disappointed 
because there were no such tricks in 
the Army bag, only a sincere effort 
to apply the best methods suited to 
the desired end, and determination 
and hard work by both teachers and 
students. And that is one of the 
best ‘things we can learn from the 
Army courses. [Vol. XVII, No. 1] 
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Can the Social Sciences Learn 
from the Army Program? 


By LAWRENCE G. THOMAS 


Interpretations Drawn from Experience at Stanford University 


URING the First World War 
very little practical military 
use was made of instructors or 
instruction in the social sciences. 
Psychology made its contribution 
through mental-test construction, but 
it did not do much with psycho- 
logical warfare, personnel interview- 
ing, public-opinion surveys, and other 
activities common in this war. The 
German language, instead of being 
used to speed victory and a lasting 
peace, was thrown out of the public 
schools. By and large, the social 
sciences were relegated to performing 
their traditional rdle in general educa- 
tion, while the dramatic demands for 
especially trained soldiers went to the 
physical sciences and engineering. 
During the recent war the social 
sciences moved up to the front. New 
Federal agencies like the Office of 
Strategic Services, Foreign Economic 
Administration, and the Office of War 
Information, which had a significant 
part in the prosecution of the war, 
drew heavily on university faculties 
in the social sciences. Older agencies 
like the State, War, and Navy 
Departments also turned to such men 
as expert consultants on overseas 
administration, and a considerable 


number of these social scientists 
occupied high positions of policy 
determination. But perhaps most 
impressive of all, the universities 
were asked to provide training pro- 
grams in the social sciences and 
languages to prepare military per- 
sonnel to perform practical jobs in 
winning the war. For enlisted men, 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram (ASTP) authorized one branch 
of college training commonly called 
the Area and Language Program. 
For officers, the Provost Marshal 
General’s Office instituted Civil Affairs 
Training Schools (CATS). 

These programs had in common 
the preparation of military personnel 
for understanding the physical char- 
acteristics, institutions, customs, and 
languages of a specified geographical 
area, such as the Mediterranean, 
Central Europe, or the Japanese 
Islands. The practical purposes in 
view ranged from the handling of 
prisoners of war to the restoration of 
civil institutions in liberated or con- 
quered territories. The achievement 
of these purposes within the short 
period of time (from two to twelve 
months) allotted to these programs 
called for the construction of a special 
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curriculum and the use of instructors 
and materials from a wide variety of 
university disciplines—languages, his- 
tory, geography, economics, political 
science, sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and, occasionally, engineering 
and the biological sciences. 

What have been the effects of these 
practical demands on teachers of the 
social sciences? It must be admitted 
that some instructors were made 
unhappy, but others responded to the 
challenge with such enthusiasm and 
vision that a major shift in viewpoint 
and methodology in the social sciences 
appears on the horizon. Here was a 
need for taking one’s field of speciali- 
zation beyond the gentle requirements 
of general education and “knowledge 
for its own sake,” and making it 
immediately useful to a wartime job of 
social engineering. One professor of 
anthropology dramatized this shift in 
emphasis by posting this reminder 
above his desk: ‘‘ Will it help the boys 
when they hit the beach-heads?” 

Not all the changes in social- 
science content and procedure required 
by the needs of the military services 
can be considered desirable models 
for the future teaching of civilian 
students, but it is important to 
appraise the new values which have 
come out of these changes and to 
learn from them. In the next few 
years the universities will draw sig- 
nificant proportions of their students 
from veterans of this war, men and 
women returning from all parts of 
the globe with much more functional 
ideas of what they want out of educa- 
tion and life. The newspapers are 
already reporting occasional instances 
of dissatisfaction expressed by re- 
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turned veterans with the usual college 
courses and student activities. No 
university can afford to return to old 
practices and policies which proved 
only second best during the war years, 

The remainder of this paper deals 
with certain features of the impact 
of the army training program on 
instructors in the social sciences and 
humanities at Stanford University. 
Reference is made to the humanities 
as well as the social sciences because 
the School of Humanities, in addition 
to its important resources in language 
study, also offers work in anthro- 
pology, history, and philosophy, fields 
which it shares with the School 
of Social Sciences. Instructors in 
the army training program, conse- 
quently, were drawn from both schools. 

During 1943 and 1944, the ASTP 
at Stanford required four quarters of 
instruction in an area and language 
program concentrating on Central 
and Southern Europe, and five quar- 
ters centered in the Far East, 
involving a total student body of 
1,068 enlisted men. During the same 
period, the Provost Marshal General’s 
Office sent 416 officers to the Stanford 
Civil Affairs Training School, three 
classes of whom were trained for 
duty in Central and Western Europe 
and two classes for duty in the Far 
East. Two aspects of the Univer- 
sity’s experiences with these groups 
are likely to have far-reaching sig- 
nificance for the reconstruction of the 
civilian program in the social sciences. 


N THE customary university pro- 
gram no effort is made to integrate 
the student’s knowledge in the social 
sciences. Unless a student chooses 
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to major in one of the social sciences, 
his course work in these fields ordi- 
narily consists of three or four courses 
in history, one course in psychology, 
and two courses in sociology, or eco- 
nomics, or political science. The sole 
responsibility for integrating these 
course experiences into a meaningful 
and useful grasp of the social sciences 
rests with the student. This arrange- 
ment has several disadvantages. 

In the first place, this somewhat 
optional sampling of a few fields in 
the social sciences does not adequately 
provide the raw material for an 
integrated grasp, and the student 
usually does not have time to take 
work in all the fields which make a 
distinctive contribution to a compre- 
hensive understanding of the social 
sciences. Second, the courses which 
the student may take from the 
several departments are often quite 
unrelated. He may study the devel- 
opment of philosophy in Western 
Europe, the anthropology of the South 
Pacific, and the political history of 
Russia. No integrated knowledge of 
the social sciences is likely to come 
out of that selection. 

Third, when the courses offered by 
the several departments are actually 
related in time or place, they are 
often merely repetitious instead of 
effectively re-enforcing to each other. 
For example, the student may select 
a history course on England, a 
philosophy course on British realism, 
and a political-science course on the 
British Empire. Each _ instructor, 
realizing the importance of a certain 
background for his course, may unin- 
tentionally spend from a tenth to a 
third of the time presenting the same 
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material that the student is hearing 
in one or both of the other courses. 
Since the instructor has a group of 
students with heterogeneous back- 
grounds and taking a wide variety 
of other courses, he can hardly 
prevent this. Fourth, under this 
arrangement the faculty member in 
one branch of the social sciences is 
missing much of the stimulation of 
direct exposure to the methods and 
contributions of the other branches. 
Only the student is experiencing this 
exposure, and he often does not have 
sufficient background to profit from it. 

The Area Study developed in 
the curriculums of the ASTP and 
CATS rapidly destroyed the isolation 
between the several disciplines in the 
social sciences and humanities. In- 
structor teams were recruited from 
the various departments for the joint 
planning of, and joint participation 
in, an integrated course devoted, not 
to the usual interests of subject- 
matter specialists, but to the needs of 
the students in military service. 
Presentations of subject-matter “ from 
the anthropologist’s point of view” 
or “from the economist’s point of 
view” began to yield in favor of 
what these students needed to know 
“after they hit the beach-heads”’ in 
order to restore order and re-establish 
essential civil institutions. The effect 
of this requirement on the instructors 
was refreshing even if temporarily 
painful. Most of them had to rethink 
their specialty throughout from a 
functional point of view, and they 
were clearly on their mettle in per- 
forming before their colleagues. The 
effect on the students was equally 
impressive and promising. Some of 
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them began to discover that the 
systematic study of foreign areas, 
instead of dealing entirely with such 
abstractions as political trends, cul- 
tural institutions, and patterns of 
sociological control, also consists of 
how ordinary people actually live in 
these countries—how their affairs are 
regulated, how they view things, and 
how they amuse themselves. 

This approach to an understanding 
of the social sciences reverses the 
usual procedure in one important 
respect. Here one is studying a 
specific area and comparing con- 
clusions with his knowledge of his 
own country. He proceeds from a 
comparative knowledge of particulars 
to an understanding of the generaliza- 
tions and principles which are com- 
monly classified under such headings 
as sociology, economics, and political 
science. The usual, traditional ap- 
proach is to equip the student with 
all he can carry of the generalizations 
from each discipline and then leave 
it to him to make the application 
when he gets in a “practical” situa- 
tion. Most of us who have observed 
both approaches have been impressed 
with the superior understanding of 
the social sciences which develops 
out of acquiring a concrete knowledge 
of several areas or regions first. 


HE approach to learning taken 

by most college students seems 
to be the passive absorption of infor- 
mation from a lecture. This is 
undoubtedly due in large part to 
the purposes for which college stu- 
dents study. A minority of the 
students have a definite vocational 
objective which is served more or 
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less explicitly and intentionally by 
the few departments concerned—law, 
teaching, medicine, engineering. To 
the extent that these students and 
these departments recognize that they 
have a job to perform and problems 
to solve, their situation is comparable 
to that of the students and staff in 
the regional studies program of the 
ASTP and CATS, but the majority 
of civilian students major in general- 
education subjects—one of the social 
sciences, one of the physical sciences, 
or one of the humanities. For them, 
the purpose that is chiefly recom- 
mended is “a liberal education”’ or 
“general culture.” Beyond question, 
it is the central purpose of the 
instructors in these fields. 

Some students, no doubt, actually 
accept this purpose as their own. It 
means that they enjoy the study of 
general-education subjects for their 
own sakes, just as the instructors do. 
But most students do not appear to 
entertain seriously this purpose. On 
the other hand, they do enjoy the 
college environment for a variety of 
well-known and non-academic reasons, 
so their general purpose becomes to 
stay in that pleasant environment for 
the normal allotment of years. Since 
the instructors have an immediate 
control over their staying in college, 
the minimum that the instructors 
expect of them for respectable marks 
becomes their specific purposes. 

The consequences of this state of 
affairs are very familiar. Often the 
students and the instructor do not 
have the same purpose in mind at any 
time during the course. Reliance on 
straight lectures is the most painless 
way of avoiding the educational diffi- 
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culties raised by such heterogeneous 
purposes. The instructor tends to 
identify effective teaching with what 
he has delivered rather than with 
what the students have received. 
Consequently, he usually gives the 
answers before the students have 
even thought of asking the questions. 
Assignments become little more than 
pages to be read, and written papers 
become a series of judiciously selected 
quotations from recognized authori- 
ties, shrewdly cemented together with 
ideas lifted from the instructor’s 
lectures. It is hardly necessary to 
describe here the dulled curiosity, the 
perversion of student self-reliance, 
and the casual and superficial educa- 
tion that comes out of the pursuit of 
such purposes. 

The progressive adoption of a 
problem-solving approach, particu- 
larly with the officers in the CATS 
program, began to alter significantly 
the typical pattern of purposes pur- 
sued by students in the social sciences. 
There were still some, among both 
faculty and students, who worked 
primarily for the love of the subject- 
matter itself. And there were others 
who, wondering why they were ever 
sent into the CATS program in the 
first place, were content merely to 
get by. But most of the students 
and most of the instructors knew 
what the purposes of this program 
of study ought to be, and these 
purposes were held in common. In 
fact, there was no more rapid pro- 
ducer of complaints than the suspicion 
that the same purposes were not fully 
shared by students and faculty. In 
this atmosphere, no set curriculum 
could be conclusively laid out in 
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advance. Instead, there was con- 
tinual re-examination of the class 
activities for proof that they actually 
contributed to the explicit purposes 
of the program. 

Another effect of the problem- 
solving approach was the conversion 
of the usual lecture series into a panel 
system. The panel consisted of from 
one to three members of the regular 
staff and from one to three visiting 
experts. In spite of the concentra- 
tion of talent on the panel and their 
frequent predilections to deliver a 
comprehensive lecture, presentations 
from individual panel members were 
ordinarily limited to ten or fifteen 
minutes apiece, each followed by a 
period of questioning from the officer 
students and from other panel mem- 
bers. As the faculty and students 
took hold of the panel method and 
developed it, fewer and fewer presen- 
tations ended with an embarrassed 
silence followed by perfunctory inquir- 
ies from a few for elaborations of the 
obvious. The questions soon began 
coming promptly, many of them 
searching and critical, all of them 
sincere. As soon as the questions 
commenced, any differences in pur- 
pose between the panel member and 
the students were readily exposed and 
a meeting of minds quickly started. 
The students did not ask all the 
questions; the panel asked them of 
the students also. The questions 
from the panel had the effect of 
broadening the concerns and purposes 
of the students, just as the students’ 
questions kept the panel members 
from becoming too academic. By 
and large, the panel never became 
dull or boring until some of its 
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members forgot their function and 
began lecturing too long to purposes 
not shared by the class. 

A third effect of the problem- 
solving approach was expressed in 
the changed character of the assign- 
ments. The purposes in view and 
the functional nature of the work 
called for assignments which described 
useful things to do and set realistic 
problems to solve. The completion 
of such assignments required the 
consultation of an array of sources— 
books, maps, photographs, visiting 
experts, letters from informed per- 
sons, and comparable local institu- 
tions. Working in a team was 
frequently the most effective way of 
meeting the problems posed, so that 
the students had many practical 
occasions to learn from each other. 


OW many of these lessons learned 

from the army training program 
can be applied to the general educa- 
tion of civilian students in the social 
sciences? First of all, can the pursuit 
of practical purposes give a liberal 
education? Can a program consist- 
ing of important things to do and 
genuine problems to solve be truly 
liberalizing? If a liberal education 
be conceived as acquiring an under- 
standing of the why as well as the 
how, as developing discriminating 
judgment and refined choices in all 
the affairs of modern living, then the 
staff of the Stanford CATS believes 
the answer is affirmative. The military 
students were assigned to this school 
for practical training in the tasks of 
military government in an enemy 
country. But it was apparent to 
both the War Department and the 
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University that the effective per- 
formance of these tasks would involve 
considerably more than mere technical 
efficiency; it would also involve under- 
standing the social psy chology of 
group behavior, the economic inter- 
dependence of countries in the Far 
East, the relation of policies of 
military government to the problem 
of achieving a secure peace, and 
similar factors which broadened the 
judgment and sharpened the insight 
of the officers in training. The test 
of a liberal education is not found 
between practical and impractical 
purposes; it is found in the breadth 
and depth of learning which is needed 
and therefore developed in the achieve- 
ment of any purpose. 

If a liberal education can be built 
upon the pursuit of functional pur- 
poses as well as upon the enjoyment 
of culture for its own sake, what 
functional purposes are appropriate 
for general education? How can gen- 
eral education be made truly problem- 
solving for the students? A possible 
purpose of considerable practical 
import is how to enjoy fully the 
living one earns. This is functional 
but certainly not narrow. Another 
is the development of effective citizen- 
ship in a democracy, which means, in 
practice, increasing the interest and 
competence of the people in man- 
aging or supervising their collective 
affairs. This could involve a long 
series of problems to be faced and 
attacked. Whatever the purpose, the 
important thing to be learned from 
the army training experiences is the 
value of defining the purpose in 
terms of jobs to do and problems to 
solve in contemporary living. 
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There are encouraging signs that 
the major values found in the regional- 
study programs for the army are 
being carried into civilian studies. 
Conditions are ripe for this develop- 
ment. In the first place, regional 
curriculums are not new in the 
universities. At Stanford, for exam- 
ple, the School of Social Sciences for 
a number of years has offered five 
regional curriculums dealing with the 
United States, the British Common- 
wealth, Eastern Europe and the Near 
East, the Far East, and Hispanic 
America. The School of Humanities 
has been developing regional programs 
in seven similar areas. Although 
enrollments in these programs have 
been extremely small so far and the 
curriculums have consisted largely of 
listings of disparate courses which 
nominally deal with the same region, 
the ASTP and the CATS programs 
have given some impetus to reorgan- 
izing and revitalizing these regional 
curriculums for civilian undergrad- 
uates. Other universities, particularly 
those which have had Civil Affairs 
Training Schools, have reported the 
adoption of important features of 
their experiences with army training 
in their civilian student programs. 
A memorandum from the Director of 
the Stanford CATS proposes the 
early establishment of a new course 
of university study in “foreign rela- 
tions.” The purpose would be the 
development of world citizenship. 
A co-operating staff of instructors 
drawn from many fields—language, 
literature, art, history, philosophy, 
economics, political science, geog- 
raphy, sociology, and anthropology— 
would develop subject-matter and 
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study materials relevant to the life 
of ordinary people throughout the 
world. There would be a minimum 
of lectures and a maximum of panels, 
conferences, and discussions. 


HERE are also discouraging 

signs that the regional-study 
idea as developed for the army may 
receive only half-hearted acceptance 
and even open hostility from uni- 
versity faculties from now on. Where 
such a program has been instituted 
in civilian studies, there is con- 
siderable evidence that only the form 
and not the spirit is being kept. 
The curriculum may look integrated 
on paper, but there are indications 
that many instructors will insist on 
teaching their own courses quite 
independently of the others, that the 
main teaching device will be the 
lecture, and that the principal purpose 
will be collecting information. Sev- 
eral reasons may account for this 
poor reception. 

One reason is the traditional atti- 
tudes of university departments. Only 
the geographers and the anthropol- 
ogists are characteristically regional- 
minded. Historians are chronological- 
minded usually. Economists tend to 
ignore all but universal principles in 
their techniques and methodology. 
One economist at a Midwestern uni- 
versity has expressed the view that 
only second-raters specialize in the 
economics of a particular area or 
region. Another scholar of some dis- 
tinction views the growth of regional 
programs as meaning the decline of 
scholarly work, the leveling of all 
knowledge, and the ultimate break- 
down of the various university dis- 
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ciplines. In his view, one cannot 
acquire knowledge of a discipline and 
also an over-all knowledge of a 
region, and the former is far more 
important than the latter. One dean 
of social sciences at a large university 
openly deplores the influence of 
regional programs, believing that they 
represent a form of vocational train- 
ing and are therefore inappropriate 
in a university. A rather common 
judgment of faculty members with 
this bias is that, since regional studies 
were designed to accomplish a prac- 
tical purpose, they consequently and 
necessarily bear no relation to general 
education. 

A second reason, following from the 
first, concerns the matter of academic 
incentives. By and large, it is the 
younger professors who are most 
willing to break down old depart- 
mental barriers and bring together 
instructors from several disciplines 
for a joint teaching enterprise. Such 
co-operative courses, however, do not 
yet appear to offer opportunity for 
professional recognition and advance- 
ment. Recommendations for pro- 
motion are customarily initiated by 
department heads, and their view- 
point is usually typical of that 
described in the paragraph imme- 
diately preceding this one. 

A third reason is equally influential 
but less often recognized. The inte- 
grated program and problem-focused 
teaching called for in the best of the 
army regional programs are actually 
much harder to accomplish than the 
traditional university approach. It 
is easier to lecture on one’s specialty, 
and let the student take the respon- 
sibility for making practical applica- 
tions and integrating the several 
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courses he may be taking. A pessi- 
mistic conclusion would be that since 
the Army’s demand for trained men 
who can do specific jobs and solve 
practical problems is no longer exert- 
ing pressure on the regional-studies 
program, that program, if continued 
for civilian students, is likely to fall 
back into the traditional forms and 
methods of university instruction in 
the social sciences and humanities. 


T REQUIRED the external de- 

mands of a war to force these new 
approaches and procedures into uni- 
versity teaching. With the end of 
the war and the return to civilian 
classes, there is too much likelihood 
that the proved advantages of the 
army area programs will be thrown 
out with the mistakes. What influ- 
ences might retain these advantages 
in university teaching? Is there any 
civilian equivalent for the pressure 
exerted by the army’s needs? 

Some believe that the pressure for 
progress in teaching will come, and 
should come, from the instructors 
themselves, especially from those who 
have had enlightening experiences in 
adapting the social sciences to the 
army’s needs. It is important, of 
course, for the instructors to desire 
such improvement, but good inten- 
tions usually need the re-enforcement 
of external standards which must be 
met before they bear much fruit. 
One possible source of external pres- 
sure lies in the expectations of the 
veterans of this war when some of 
them return to complete their college 
education. Whether they will be 
informed and articulate concerning 
their educational needs or whether 
they will be merely restless and 
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vaguely dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional academic approach is a question 
still to be answered. 

One of the most likely sources of 
effective pressure to maintain the 
values learned from the army training 
program may be found in large busi- 
ness organizations and foundations 
interested in promoting this kind of 
education. Foundations are often 
willing to finance new departures of 
promise in university education, and 
they might well set standards of 
functional competence for the civilian 
graduates which would be comparable 
to the current army standards. Busi- 
ness organizations interested in men 
trained to meet the problems and 
perform the jobs of an expanding 
foreign trade might provide some of 
the funds and help set the standards 
of practical competence for a uni- 
versity program in regional studies. 
The School of Advanced International 
Studies and Foreign Service Training 
Center recently established in Wash- 
ington is an example of such financing 
and such standards. 

Another source of pressure comes 
from the very real possibility of 
competition with the universities by 
governmental agencies and by private 
institutes in providing regional train- 
ing programs. There is every indica- 
tion that the armed services and the 
civilian foreign services are becoming 
increasingly convinced of the value 
and necessity of this kind of area 
training for the postwar jobs that lie 
ahead of this country in the inter- 
national community. These agencies 
have a rather clear and definite idea 
now of the kind of regional education 
they would like their staffs to receive. 
Although most of them still appear 
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to prefer that the universities supply 
this education, the agencies are quite 
prepared to develop their own pro- 
grams of training if the universities 
are not interested. Such competition 
would make itself felt by diverting 
funds, instructor talent, and students 
from the universities to the schools 
of these agencies. Few doubt that 
the universities could do the better 
job, but they will not be given the 
chance if they are not willing to 
develop appropriate curriculums, draw 
instructor teams from many disci- 
plines, adopt the problem-solving 
approach, and, in general, incorporate 
the values and eliminate the mistakes 
learned from their experiences with 
the wartime training programs. 

One of the few desirable conse- 
quences that can be claimed for a war 
is the stimulation of rapid advances 
in the scientific and technological 
fields connected with the prosecution 
of the war. This phenomenon is well 
known in engineering, physical sci- 
ence, industry, and medicine. With 
the close of this war, it may also 
happen to general education in the 
universities, particularly through the 
social sciences and humanities. Per- 
haps we shall see the development of 
integrated courses in these fields, the 
emergence of functional purposes 
shared by instructor and students, 
the creation of new types of reading 
materials, and the task of general 
education defined in terms of jobs to 
be done and problems to be solved 
in order to achieve more effective 
teacher-student co-operation and more 
efficient learning. Will the social 
sciences in the postwar period learn 
from their experiences with the army 
training program? [Vol. XVII, No. 1] 








Guidance in Student Residence 
Halls 


By LIEUTENANT MAX J. CHAPMAN, U.S.N. R. 


Opportunities for the Practice of Enlightened Principles of Guidance 


SURVEY of the literature 

dealing with various phases 

of guidance and _ personnel 
work reveals little that concerns 
itself directly with residence halls in 
educational institutions. Admittedly, 
principles and techniques of guidance 
can be applied in almost any situation 
where educational and _ vocational 
choices are concerned. It should be 
as readily admitted, however, that 
specialized training and techniques 
are required for various phases of 
guidance work. 

It is not to be expected that a 
person trained in economics is thereby 
an expert on taxation, nor that 
training in physical education makes 
one a football strategist. In like 
vein, training in the field of guidance 
does not imply, per se, counseling 
ability in a residence hall. Yet some 
such assumption may account for the 
dearth of informative material perti- 
nent to this phase of guidance. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
point out some of the frequently 
neglected problems peculiar to resi- 
dence situations, to show the needs 
and opportunities for guidance tech- 
niques and the consequent need for 
well-trained counselors, and to present 
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a suggested program of guidance for 
residence halls. The statements and 
proposals contained herein apply 
equally to large or small residence 
halls for men or women in preparatory 
schools, colleges, and _ universities. 
The problems are much the same for 
all; differences are those of degree 
rather than type. 

The problem centers around the 
need for constructive guidance pro- 
grams in the residence halls of our 
educational institutions, and the need 
for well-trained individuals to super- 
vise such programs. To claim that 
residence-hall guidance is neglected 
in all educational institutions would 
be obviously unjust to those whose 
personnel programs are co-ordinated 
in such a way as to include it. On 
the other hand, to claim that there is 
no problem, merely because the 
majority of institutions have so far 
failed to recognize it, is equally unjust. 

People faced and solved problems 
of choice in more or less satisfactory 
fashion before the establishment of 
the Boston Guidance Bureau in 1908, 
yet there are few who would say, 
today, that personal adjustment has 
not been greatly facilitated by the 
guidance movement. Similarly, stu- 
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dents in residence halls have made 
personal and group adjustments with- 
out benefit of guidance, but the need 
is none the less urgent. 

Analysis of the problem is made 
dificult by its many roots, most of 
which are deeply imbedded in classical 
tradition. Persistence in maintenance 
of classical systems and atmospheres 
of learning by many of our educa- 
tional institutions has done much to 
discourage enlightened attempts at 
guidance in residence halls. 


HE cloistered atmosphere which 

surrounds student life is an 
unfortunate heritage of the past 
which still persists on many of our 
campuses today. Within the last 
few years it has been less conspicuous 
in the public-school system, owing to 
the increasing modernization of edu- 
cation, but its grip is much more 
tenacious in residence institutions and 
consequently cannot be cut off as 
readily. School life divorced from 
reality to the extent that it precludes 
practical contact with the problems 
and responsibilities of community 
life manifestly increases the néed 
for guidance. 

Another factor which has carried 
over from the past is the concept that 
learning could be motivated largely 
by discipline. Dormitory pranks, 
which were quite frequent, usually 
brought severe punishment to the 
perpetrators. Had as much thought 
been spent in discovering the reasons 
for such pranks as was spent in 
devising rigorous rules and punish- 
ments to curb them, both pranks and 
punishments would undoubtedly have 
disappeared much more quickly. The 
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breakage fee still required by many 
residence halls gives evidence that 
punishment, not guidance, rules. 
Breakage fees are open invitations to 
students to get their money’s worth! 

Still another factor which has 
contributed to the problem of guid- 
ance in residence halls is the proctor 
system. The definition of “proctor” 
as “‘a college or university official who 
enforces order and obedience”’ gives 
the clue to its impracticability as a 
means of helping students. Unfor- 
tunately, many, if not most, of the 
proctors lived up to their titles and 
thereby lost valuable opportunities 
for guidance. In spite of the fact 
that even the simple trick of changing 
the title from “proctor” to “coun- 
selor”’ would bring beneficial results, 
many institutions still cling to the 
“creed outworn.”’ Obviously, all the 
evils of the system cannot be traced 
to the word itself. Some were the 
result of assigning proctor duty to 
individuals who had no interest in, or 
ability for, the job. Other evils 
derived from putting proctorships on 
a purely room-job basis. It is strange 
that the extremes of too little and 
too much discipline characterize this 
system. 

The fourth factor in the problem is 
the failure of administrators to recog- 
nize the potentialities for guidance in 
this sphere. Any residence hall would 
have benefitted by the presence of an 
individual with some training and 
interest in guidance work. The lack 
of such a person in many institutions 
has resulted in an indifference to 
normal student needs for expression 
and assistance in dormitory life; 
failure to observe abnormal student 
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behavior, the reporting and remedia- 
tion of which would save the student 
and the school much grief; failure to 
inculcate in students a desire to share 
in residence-hall activities and respon- 
sibilities; and failure to provide neat 
attractive living quarters, thus con- 
tributing to mental and physical 
untidiness in the student. Frequent 
maladjustments in scholarship, social 
attitudes, and personality are the 
logical result of such conditions as 
those just enumerated. 


N MANY ways, the residence hall 

offers better opportunities for guid- 
ance than do other situations. One 
reason for this lies in the fact that 
there is more time for conferences and 
follow-ups than elsewhere. Students 
are available more often, and are more 
easily contacted. 

The second reason is that students 
are much more apt to be relaxed, 
receptive, and responsive in their 
“homes” than in an office. This lack 
of formality is conducive to fruitful 
interviews and conferences. 

The third reason lies in the variety 
of channels through which a student 
may be approached. In terms of the 
total guidance picture it is unexcelled. 
Social, scholastic, personality, health, 
and vocational problems can be more 
readily observed in this atmosphere 
than in that of the classroom or office. 
This does not mean that student 
guidance should begin and end in the 
residence hall. It is only a phase in 
the total program, as will be explained 
below. 

The primary function of residence- 
hall guidance should be to assist stu- 
dents in the development of desirable 
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social and personality traits. The 
residence counselor is in a_ posi- 
tion to observe social or personality 
“quirks” as they appear in individual 
students. Other types of guidance 
will no doubt be needed, but these can 
perhaps best be handled directly 
through the personnel bureau or 
deans’ offices. It should be empha- 
sized that residence-hall guidance is 
only one phase of a larger program, 
and all the work should function in 
co-ordination with it. 

Functioning as a unit in the per- 
sonnel program, it is essential that 
overlapping and duplication of effort 
be avoided by complete co-operation 
and co-ordination with that bureau. 
The same holds true for the offices of 
the deans of men and women. While 
their functions vary in different insti- 
tutions, they usually do a lot of 
counseling, at the same time retaining 
certain disciplinary duties. All too 
often, this disciplinary function has 
seriously handicapped many capable 
deans by creating about them a 
sleuthlike atmosphere. Yet, in some 
colleges all of the guidance work is 
carried on by the deans. Co-operation 
with the student health service is 
important not only from the view- 
point of general student health, but 
also because some student defects 
and ailments, not readily recognizable 
by the layman, may be the sources ot 
adjustment difficulties. The bureau 
of appointments and the student 
employment agency are frequently 
able to give much assistance in terms 
of temporary jobs, vocational informa- 
tion, and data on students’ records in 
previous projects. Co-operation and 
contact with faculty-student advisers 
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is essential for data on the scholastic 
status of residence-hall students. 

For efficient guidance, it is impera- 
tive that pertinent data on each 
student be compiled, not only for 
use by the residence counselor, but 
also for any of the agencies men- 
tioned previously. Aside from these 
sources, data can be obtained from 
the admissions office, personal inter- 
views, talks and correspondence with 
parents, and leisure-time activities 
participated in by the students. Data 
from these sources are specialized 
enough to warrant their importance 
to the order agencies. Admission 
papers often give unusual insight 
into certain facts of a _ student’s 
personality and character, and hence 
are very important. Equally impor- 
tant, perhaps more so, are the personal 
interviews and conferences. Teachers’ 
estimates and the student’s past 
record, as they appear on the admis- 
sions papers, may often flatter the 
student or do him an_ injustice, 
but a personal conference, judiciously 
handled, will give eminently valid 
data. Talks and correspondence with 
parents, though infrequent, occa- 
sionally bring forth information not 
otherwise available. From the recrea- 
tional activities of students one can 
get an idea of social adjustment and 
use of leisure time. 


N SETTING up the qualifications 
necessary for the residence-hall 
counselor, it should be borne in mind 
that mere technical training and 
interest will not suffice of themselves. 
He must have many other attributes, 
for he will be meeting his students in 
all sorts of situations in what amounts 
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to almost a twenty-four-hour-a-day 
job. Therefore the list of qualifica- 
tions appears to be quite long; yet 
it is necessarily so: 


1. A residence-hall counselor must possess 
sympathetic understanding of the stu- 
dent’s problems. In other words, ability 
to “walk in the student’s shoes” is of 
paramount importance. 

2.He should have some training and 
experience in the field of guidance, so 
that he will realize his limitations and 
capitalize on his opportunities. 

3. He should have a general knowledge of 
educational and vocational trends, so 
that he can acquaint students with desir- 
able procedures in making their choices. 

4. He should reside in the hall for full 
utilization of guidance opportunities. 
A non-resident counselor is often apt 
to be away at the times when students 
are most in need of him. His work is 
made easier by being one of the group. 

5. Quick, mature judgment, tempered by 
humor, is often the saving grace in an 
otherwise trying situation. Unexpected 
incidents often happen in a dormitory, 
and the way in which they are handled 
may make or break the counselor. 

6.A genial, unruffled disposition will 
“carry a lot of weight” with students. 
They are quick to appreciate the 
qualities of congeniality and calmness. 

7. A counselor must always be tolerant of 
the opinions of his students. A scoffing 
attitude puts distance between them. 
Patience is a companion attribute. It 
is often sorely tried, but without it a 
counselor may as well retire. 

8. The need for a good scholastic back- 
ground is readily apparent in terms of 
ability to advise or tutor students. 

g. A counselor must know when to listen 
and when to talk. Probably more inter- 
views and conversations have been 
ruined by his inability to “listen well” 
than by any other one thing. 
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HE first step in the guidance 

program should be the appoint- 
ment of a qualified residence super- 
visor. This appointment should come 
as the result of recommendations 
of the personnel bureau and other 
agencies. 

As a second step, the personnel 
bureau should select and train in 
guidance techniques competent and 
interested faculty members, graduate 
students, or upperclassmen. After a 
sufficient period of training, these 
counselors should be assigned to the 
various units within the residence 
hall. If possible, the counselors should 
be given single rooms in order to 
facilitate the arrangement of con- 
ferences with individual students. 
Furthermore, counselors should have 
the room at no cost or at least at 
a reduced rate. Such action imposes 
a definite responsibility on them to 
“earn their keep.” 

Conferences with individual stu- 
dents should be scheduled regularly, 
so that each student will have several 
interviews during the year. Notes 
should be taken after each conference 
in order to afford a complete record 
of each student. These conferences 
may be made to coincide with the 
issuance of the regular scholastic 
reports from the registrar’s office. A 
meeting of supervisor and counselors 
should be arranged after each series 
of student interviews for the purpose 
of pooling reports and discussing 
student problems. Informal discus- 
sions or forums on educational and 
vocational subjects might well be 
held occasionally with the approval 
of the personnel bureau. These forums 
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should be supplementary and not 
designed to take the place of those 
sponsored by the bureau. 

A game room or recreation hall 
should be made available for student 
use, together with a regular program of 
social and recreational activities, man- 
aged by the students themselves. 
Hobbies should also be encouraged, 
and space made available for them. 
Many pranks have died abortively 
in the enthusiasm of a table-tennis 
game or in the pursuit of a hobby! 
Every possible opportunity should be 
given to students to develop maturity 
by assuming a share in the respon- 
sibilities of the residence hall. Every 
student likes to feel that he “‘ belongs.” 
This feeling can best be cultivated 
by getting him interested in working 
with others on certain projects. 

The residence hall should be made 
as homelike as possible, and continual 
encouragement should be given to 
neatness and good taste in all living 
quarters. This will bear fruit in 
bringing about an atmosphere con- 
ducive at once to wholesome living, 
growth, and development. 

The problem of guidance in resi- 
dence halls, complicated as it is by 
ingrained traditions and practices, 
calls for a solution compatible with 
modern educational needs. The out- 
worn concept of education by dis- 
cipline and its counterpart, the proctor 
system, need replacement by enlight- 
ened principles of guidance. Educa- 
tional administrators, and even leaders 
in the field of guidance themselves, 
have been slow to appreciate the 
need for, and the potentialities of, 
guidance in residence halls. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 1] 

















Higher Education and Creativeness 


By G. W. STEWART 


Higher Education’s Blind Spot—the Creativeness of the Ordinary Student 


DISON’S first and only school 
HK teacher thought him rather 

stupid. After three months of 
effort she reported that he seemed to 
be hopeless—‘‘addled” was the word 
she used. So his tearful and indig- 
nant mother took him home, perhaps 
not without some misgivings, and 
taught him herself. The teacher found 
no talent of an unusual kind and 
certainly did not anticipate that the 
lad would ever be capable of com- 
bining apparently ordinary abilities 
in an extraordinary way. Many 
teachers of today make the same 
kind of misjudgments. 

As a people, we have a blind spot in 
our vision of what an ordinary man 
can do. He shares it, too. The 
truth is, most men do not believe in 
themselves, do not think that they 
possess enough originality to be 
creative in their day’s work. And 
who is there to persuade them other- 
wise? Education does not, for it is 
largely occupied with what is called 
“preparation,” designed to give back- 
ground and adequate skills but unwit- 
tingly almost succeeding in stifling 
originality completely. Most em- 
ployers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries do not encourage the individual 
employee to think of improved 
processes or methods. There is no 


organized interested effort to induce 
man to exercise his originality. There 
is an insensitiveness to the possible 
achievement of the ordinary man who 
breaks out of his prison of routine 
and uses his creativeness. This should 
not imply that he forsake his occupa- 
tion but that he find, either at his 
work or during his leisure, the oppor- 
tunity to invent in a broad sense, to 
put two or more things together and 
get a combination which has a quality 
different from that of any part. 
Archibald MacLeish has recently 
made a strong appeal for a rebirth of 
belief in the common man, in “the 
dignity and importance of the place 
he fills in the world he lives in.” 
Mr. MacLeish has pointed out a 
fundamental need in our time, for 
without this belief there is neither 
the confidence to dare to attack our 
problems with vigor nor the motiva- 
tion of a purpose in our efforts. We 
may not expect that an adequate 
belief in man can be obtained through 
rationalization. Each of us is sur- 
rounded daily by the results of his 
own efforts and these, like experi- 
ments in a laboratory, have a pro- 
found influence on our thinking. 
Evidently man’s belief in himself 
must be developed through his own 
experience. How can this be brought 
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about? At least one important way 
is so unbelievably simple in statement 
that its accuracy may readily be 
doubted. Self-belief will grow in 
anyone who exercises the power of 
creativeness he possesses and who 
learns to recognize this activity for 
what it really is. 


HE possibility of the experi- 

mental establishment of belief 
may be questioned on two counts. 
Is it possible that everyone has 
creativeness? How can a meager 
amount be effective in sharp com- 
petition? When the word creative is 
used, many persons think of the work 
of the masters in the fine arts whose 
gifts are beyond the expectations of 
nearly all of us. But such rare 
brilliancy should not dull our percep- 
tion of opportunities in everyday life. 
In any occupation, whoever associates 
two well-known objects or ideas in a 
new way may obtain something new, 
and this is creative. To create is to 
bring into existence. Such an act can 
scarcely be without imagination, but 
it certainly need not be in the realm 
of fine art. Imagination is demanded 
everywhere. Indeed, as will be made 
clearer, creative effort in art is but a 
small though important part of the 
total that can be exerted by men in 
their various spheres of activity. 

We have been misled. In early 
childhood we learned to recognize 
differences in ability and to accept 
the fact that some careers are closed 
to all but a very few. In school we 
studied the work of some of the 
masters in literature and realized the 
gulf between their accomplishments 
and anything we could hope to do 
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ourselves. But we did not study the 
great mass of all the kinds of work 
done in the world. We did not 
secure an insight into the reasons for 
the successes of the lawyer, the 
doctor, the housewife, the carpenter, 
the plumber, the engineer, and the 
laborer. We did not recognize the 
amount of reason, imagination, and 
originality shown by those who are 
successful. The lawyer who suggests 
a new and more economical type of 
organization to accomplish a given 
purpose, the doctor who is at home 
with a case different from that in the 
standardized textbook, the carpenter 
who ingeniously improves upon your 
drawings, the plumber who finds a 
new way of solving a piping difficulty, 
the laborer who finds novel short cuts 
under unusual conditions—all these 
give such satisfaction that they are 
in great demand. All these are 
inventive. They are creative. But 
we learned this, not during our educa- 
tion, but later, when we employed 
others. It then became quite evident 
that differences in attitudes of mind 
appear in any pursuit, and determine 
the degree of success achieved. Even 
the housewife, who often feels her 
limitations, may create an atmosphere 
in many novel ways and thus be 
invaluable to a home. 

College education, by neglecting 
to offer opportunities for experience 
in original effort, creates a distorted 
attitude of great respect for books 
and knowledge but little confidence 
in personal initiative. Those who 
direct graduate work are constantly 
amazed at the baffement of students 
who face minor difficulties in research 
problems. Those who are acquainted 
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with the attitudes of college graduates 
engaged in secondary education are 
disappointed not only at their want 
of a positive faith in themselves but 
also at their lack of response to 
any suggestion of creativeness in a 
teaching career. 


DUCATION has such a broad 
purpose and, at the college level, 
touches such a relatively small num- 
ber of persons that it can scarcely 
shoulder the entire responsibility for 
the restoration of faith in individual 
creativeness. Where else can we turn? 
The answer is, to all those diverse 
opportunities wherein the practice of 
creativeness is possible. A careful 
examination of any environment will 
furnish ample evidence that some 
originality lies in every man, enabling 
him to create at his own level of 
attainment. Faith in one’s creative 
capacity is the result of the conscious- 
ness of successful efforts. This is 
the only road to faith in one’s own 
creativeness, and it must be traveled 
by every man irrespective of his 
education. Therefore, we must look 
everywhere for the acquisition of faith 
through experience, and not expect to 
find it through any one agency. 
Industry needs new ideas. Time- 
motion study has revealed many ways 
of improving manufacturing so as to 
produce better products at cheaper 
cost. Upon the introduction of such 
new ideas and new processes will 
depend our supremacy in the markets 
of the world. In fact, now that the 
war has ended, we shall be dependent 
upon our creativeness and ingenuity 
to keep our leadership in manu- 
factured products, both in quality 


and price, without any reduction in 
our scale of living. This creative 
endeavor is important to life in the 
United States. Scientific research and 
study must be fostered far beyond 
their present limited support. Yet 
the most effective work must have its 
origin in suggestions concerning the 
manufactured product. A _ research 
laboratory cannot live without profit. 
Clearly, contributory suggestions must 
come from all engaged in any industry. 
By adequate encouragement of sug- 
gestions from employees, employers 
of labor can give impetus to cre- 
ative effort—helping the worker, the 
employer, and the product. 

During the past fifty years, the 
research laboratory has evolved from 
the drafting room and the engineering 
department, and it has had to justify 
itself economically. It is now gen- 
erally accepted as essential. Should 
a period of severe unemployment 
come, perhaps some will foolishly 
advise, as they did a score of years 
ago, that industrial research be cur- 
tailed until we “‘catch up.” It is to 
be hoped that a better understanding, 
now and in the future, will influence 
those in control to advocate increased 
investment in research as a means of 
expanding employment. A small busi- 
ness enterprise cannot afford a research 
department, because effective func- 
tioning requires that the laboratory 
meet minimum requirements. For- 
tunately, there are now independent 
research foundations in existence, 
established to make research facilities 
available to small industries. 

Labor unions, if they wish to keep 
the confidence of the public, must find 
ways of encouraging the individual 
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and of removing the disadvantages 
that arise from the general leveling 
of opportunity characteristic of union- 
ionism. Edward T. Cheyfitz, promi- 
nent in labor circles, in a recent article, 
stated that if labor should now refuse 
to support industrial efficiency, the 
result would be disastrous both for it 
and for the nation.1 There was a 
time when labor unions sought to 
keep production down. Will they 
now rise to the opportunity of sup- 
porting industrial efficiency? Our 
future depends upon breaking the 
lock step among men, upon the 
encouragement of those who have the 
wish to climb. Every man has enough 
ability to raise his level of attainment. 
In the ranks of the common man our 
thesis needs most to be urged. For 
here there is less resistance to the 
humdrum of life, there is greater 
conviction that the individual is 
doomed to a dead level of accomplish- 
ment. But each one should be led, 
in one manner or another, to experi- 
ence the joy of exercising originality 
and thus to recognize with pride the 
power that is really within him. 


O MAN can thoughtfully deny 

his own possession of originality 
and potential creativeness. His envi- 
ronment on any one day is not exactly 
like that on any other. As a conse- 
quence, he must make many adjust- 
ments. Surely one can scarcely live 
without doing something new, with- 
out making adjustments which lead 
to novel results, even though of a 
minor character. Neither can a man 
claim that he never has any new 
ideas. They bound suddenly into his 

1Fortune, XXX, (December, 1944,) p. 130. 
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mind, sometimes without a trace of 
cause, and he cannot prevent it. 
Man can at least be receptive to these 
suggestions, to the new ideas which 
his changing environment gives him. 
Many of these may be worthless, but 
a few may be good. Most men will 
not persist in the cultivation of ideas 
unless they are convinced that many 
disappointments should be suffered to 
salvage those few which succeed. 
Herein lies the danger. Man needs 
outside encouragement to keep up the 
effort, and society does not supply it. 
The experience of small children 
should be a warning. Originality is 
natural with them. Ideas of all sorts 
abound in them. But as time passes, 
the child is repeatedly defeated 
because of his inability to build the 
structures of his imagination. Then, 
too, he is discouraged by the indiffer- 
ence of his elders to originality. When 
he matures, he must make a fresh 
start. He has enough originality to 
improve his lot and rise to whatever 
level corresponds to his capability. 
No one is excluded. Those who 
employ the common laborer know 
that, even here, a difference in 
aggressive originality is clearly shown, 
the better man being in greater 
demand. 

At times, it may almost seem that 
the country is discouragingly full of 
lazy, indolent people who defy any 
effort at the establishment of a habit 
of self-help. Society cannot afford 
to be influenced by this dead weight 
which it must carry. Rather it should 
be all the more determined to develop 
every possible chance of enabling men 
to rise. We now believe in universal 
education, a policy not adopted by 
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all nations. We are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the wisdom of 
encouraging unusual ability through 
auditions, contests, fellowships and 
scholarships, and the organization of 
endowments for this purpose. Never- 
theless, we have not yet gone far 
enough. We still need to take one 
more conscious step—a quickened 
awareness of what the ordinary man 
can do. He is the unit upon which 
we must build society. The encour- 
agement of creative activity in the 
ordinary man at his own level of 
attainment is essential to the common 
good. We need not only highest 
quality, but quantity as well. Lessen- 
ing the hours of dull labor and 
increasing the hours of leisure will 
improve the life of man if it makes 
possible a greater exercise of the 
creativeness with which he is endowed. 

The fact that most of the work 
of the world depends upon the 
industry, persistence, and careful 
thinking of the individual needs to 
be emphasized. A few years ago we 
celebrated Edison’s invention of the 
electric light. He was our greatest 
inventor. But it is not commonly 
known that his decision to develop 
an electric light was not based upon 
brilliant thinking. Indeed, the idea 
was not new, but no one had done 
anything to develop it. Edison made 
a thorough study of gas lighting from 
the point of view of health and 
expense, and concluded that the 
electric light could be made a success. 
His determination was based upon a 
thorough study and he felt justified 
in investing a fortune in the develop- 
ment of the electric lamp. Edison’s 
painstaking labor is an _ excellent 


example of the dependence of such 
success upon the common traits that 
are combined to give great strength 
to a venture. By the exercise of 
creativeness the ordinary man can 
increase the demand for his services, 
can have a more buoyant life for 
himself and his family, can become 
more independent of circumstances, 
and more certain of economic security. 
Our social structure must be improved. 
This development is an evolutionary 
process, never a static one. Salvation 
is not to be found in legal mechanisms. 
All power to those who are now 
pointing the economic road to plenty 
for all! But these economists must 
realize that man’s environment cannot 
be adequately developed through mass 
treatment. Society cannot invent, but 
it can and must encourage individual 
creativeness. 

The realization by the ordinary 
man that he has the power to create, 
to make life more satisfying and more 
economically secure, will lead him to 
a greater belief in himself. The 
responsibility for creativeness de- 
volves upon everyone who recognizes 
its importance—the employer, the 
laborer, the lawyer, the artisan, the 
business executive, the clerk, the pro- 
fessional man, and, especially, edu- 
cators. Widespread creativeness is a 
neglected element in our civilization. 
It is fostered by no special agency 
and left, almost forgotten, to the 
chance encouragement of anyone who 
may have grasped its importance. 
Yet the opportunity to create exists 
in every phase of the complex life 
about us. The exercise of this ability 
by large numbers of people will 
notably affect us economically and 
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socially. The application of latent 
creative ability will inevitably bring 
about a rebirth of belief in the 
common man, in “the dignity and 
importance of the place he fills in the 
world he lives in.” 

What is there to do about it? 
Virtues may be exalted beyond the 
hope of attainment. Yet creativeness 
is as common a possession as goodness. 
In the light of this discussion there 
are obviously two things to do: 
advocate the recognition of ordinary 
creativeness and encourage its use 
everywhere. Higher education has a 
grave responsibility in this endeavor. 
But every understanding individual, 
every employer, every industry, every 
private enterprise, and every influ- 
ential leader has also an inescapable 
obligation. 


LEMENTARY education has, 

in the past thirty years, dem- 
onstrated surprising quantity and 
quality of creative potentialities in 
children. These have been confined 
largely to the fine arts. In higher edu- 
cation, the situation is quite different. 
Students in college have well-defined 
vocational interests. Areas of con- 
centrated study extend inviting oppor- 
tunities for the practice of creative- 
ness. Yet higher education has not 
yet added the development of con- 
fidence in creative ability as one of 
the goals to be achieved in college. 
The word creative, as used in this 
discussion, is obviously applicable to 
experiences in all kinds of mental 
activity. Practice in creativeness is 
not a separate goal, but it is an 
exercise which should accompany 
college study and become a quali- 
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tative part of it. Obviously such 
practice is important, and there must 
be an explanation as to why higher 
education has not given it more 
attention. One obstacle has _ been 
the additional responsibilities it would 
place upon the teacher. He must 
have a firm belief that experience 
in creativeness in his course will 
be valuable to the individual, and 
he must be not only willing but 
anxious to devote sufficient time in 
planning and in individual conferences 
to make such participation of the stu- 
dent at all possible. Moreover, as 
will be mentioned later, higher educa- 
tion has not supplied any facts to the 
teacher which will develop his belief 
either in the importance of the 
experience or in the possibility of 
securing it. Evidently the desirable 
situation will not be brought about 
by discussion only. There must be 
a serious endeavor on the part 
of higher education adequately to 
inform college teachers and to sug- 
gest methods of procedure. The word, 
research, does not describe what is 
implied here in the word creativeness. 
Whenever an individual responds to a 
situation in a manner that is new to 
him and yet appropriate, his effort 
possesses the creative quality. It is 
not at all essential that the response 
produce new information or new 
interpretations. But it is necessary 
that the student actually take part 
in the process, receiving mental satis- 
faction and stimulus, and increasing 
his confidence in his own creative 
powers. Every contest requires an 
experience which can be obtained only 
through preliminary practice. 

The attitude of higher education 
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toward the development of the stu- 
dent’s confidence in his creativeness 
has not been gratifyingly positive. 
The correctness of this statement will 
be illustrated by two examples. One 
is that there has been no active 
interest in studying the actual situa- 
tion in college. Higher education 
has not attempted to answer the 
question: What are the influences of 
the various stages of education upon 
the development of the creative 
ability of the ordinary student? Yet 
college teachers very much need such 
information as a basis for action. 
Another illustration is found in our 
failure to make the best use of the 
opportunity for original work in the 
requirement of theses for graduate 
degrees. For have we not in some 
quarters accepted the essay type of 
Master’s thesis? Have not some 
ardently proposed the actual abandon- 
ment of the thesis requirement for the 
Master’s degree? Have we not given 
such large numbers of Masters’ degrees 
in certain departments that the theses 
have degenerated into a descriptive 
and uninterpretative type? Yet many 
of the recipients of Master’s degrees 
are teaching our children in the high 
schools and junior colleges. If they 
have been without any marked 
creative experience, how can they 
properly encourage creativeness in 
anyone else? Even the Doctor’s 
thesis has not been universally re- 
garded as a golden opportunity for 
the fixation of an alert attitude 
toward creativeness. Our minds evi- 
dently have not been focused upon 
the work in the world which these 
doctoral candidates can be expected 
subsequently to perform, upon their 


complete fitness for these positions, 
and upon their ability to continue to 
be creative. 


URELY there is justification for 

the words of the late Walter A. 
Jessup in his paper, “A Future for 
Graduate Education,” in the Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Mr. Jessup states: 

It has taken a second world war, and a 
total war at that, to jolt the American 
graduate school into even the possibility 
of change. The graduate school, long 
torpid, may be on the brink of movement. 
As yet it has merely stirred in its sleep. Lf 
there is to be a true awakening, there 
must be action.? 


An illustration of the unfruitfulness 
of our graduate instruction is the lack 
of subsequent scholarly productivity 
on the part of holders of the Doctor’s 
degree. In graduate work in physics, 
for example, the invitation to creative- 
ness is admittedly strong, yet the 
percentage of Ph.D.’s in this field 
who remain creative through life is 
disappointingly small. In the absence 
of facts, the writer would estimate 
that not more than 20 per cent of 
those in academic life are habitually 
productive. One reason is, clearly, 
that the type of research with which 
they have become acquainted in the 
university physical laboratory requires 
apparatus that the small colleges can- 
not afford. After a few years, many 
of these excellent teachers, despairing 
of the opportunity for the usual type 
of physics research, finally give up 
doing anything creative. Yet they 
are surrounded by creative oppor- 


2New York: Carnegie Foundation, 1944, p. 3. 
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tunities. Physics is growing so rapidly 
that there are always possible improve- 
ments in methods of approach in 
instruction, in laboratory and dem- 
onstration equipment, and in culti- 
vating the inquiring mind on the part 
of the students. The young Ph.D. 
in physics has not been taught to 
hold these opportunities for creative- 
ness in high regard. In point of fact, 
to many they are often more inviting 
and satisfying than technical research. 
Without any doubt, these privileges 
should be cherished and utilized, for 
they will keep the spirit alive and 
growing in both teacher and students. 
It is unfortunate that graduate train- 
ing in physics does not more ade- 
quately prepare its recipients for the 
creative opportunities that they will 
actually face. Undoubtedly instruc- 
tion in physics is not unique. 

The facts unmistakably indicate 
that institutions of higher education 
need to make widespread provision 
for experience in creativeness, broadly 
defined. It is an obligation of grave 
importance. Industry, the profes- 
sions, and all the non-academic work 
of the world will take a livelier interest 
in the creativeness of the ordinary 
man if higher education accentuates 
it. The direct influence upon stu- 
dents alone is a sufficient incentive for 
higher education. Yet the introduc- 
tion of this additional goal cannot 
be accomplished unless educators are 
convinced of the need, and are willing 
to make an adequate study of the 
problem. What is the rédle of such 
creativeness in the subsequent careers 
of our students? What is the influ- 
ence upon the creative attitude of 
the various stages of their education 
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in college? What are we now doing 
that is in the desired direction and 
how can these methods be increased 
in number? None of these questions 
is too vague or too difficult to answer, 
Evidently higher education can find 
helpful if not complete answers. To 
this end, a simple first step would be 
the selection of a representative group 
chosen from scholars and _special- 
ists covering diverse interests. They 
should hold a conference for the 
purpose of suggesting a plan whereby 
adequate information can be secured. 
These facts will then automatically 
suggest further action. 

Until there is clearly defined, 
organized endeavor based on facts 
obtained, college faculties should not 
remain idle. Probably. serious eco- 
nomic difficulties are ahead, and 
efforts to increase creativeness, even 
though in the long run effective, 
require years for results. Action 
by teachers can be begun now. 
There are college courses which con- 
tain information that can be applied 
to definite problems, and there are 
others which supply the background 
for interpretation. All these should 
be identified and the instructors in 
them encouraged to introduce experi- 
ence in creative effort, though this will 
of necessity subtract from the quan- 
tity of informational material possible 
in the courses. The teachers need 
this encouragement, for such class- 
room planning takes a great deal of 
time and requires the introduction of 
material other than the usual instruc- 
tion. The teacher, in a sense, turns 
over the reins, and this is difficult 
for him to do. The rapid process of 
learning is supplanted by the pain- 
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fully slow process of creative effort. 
The teacher is relegated to an adviser, 
and it is difficult for him to make 
the transition. The writer has been 
making this effort in a course in 
acoustics for a number of years. 
The rewards have been marked and 
the students’ efforts near the end of 
the course have supplied a gratifying 
climax. Yet the substitution of this 
experience costs the instructor much 
time in personal conferences and a 
large measure of patience and con- 
fidence. Experience in creativeness 
can be secured, but not easily. Surely 
each college department could man- 
age to give at least each major student 
this experience in his chosen field. 


HE conclusion of these consid- 
erations is that society in general 
does not offer an incentive to the cre- 
ative potentialities of the ordinary per- 


son or understand the significance to 
civilization of their cultivation. Ele- 
mentary education has made and is 
making a contribution to our con- 
fidence in the possibilities of the 
development of potential creativeness. 
Higher education has made a definite 
effort in creative work in fine arts and 
in the requirement of original theses 
for graduate students. Yet two def- 
inite conclusions as to the situation 
emerge from a consideration of the 
facts. One is that the development 
of creativeness is not now but should 
be a goal accompanying the acquisi- 
tion of information throughout a 
general college education, and not 
merely a polishing-off touch for special- 
ists only. The other is that higher 
education, by its extension of learning 
into fields where experience in cre- 
ativeness can be had, has a unique 
responsibility. [Vol. XVII, No. 1] 
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Geology as the Core of Gen- 
eral Science 


The pioneering activities of some 
universities and colleges together with 
the disruption of the traditional four- 
year liberal-arts college curriculum by 
the war have led to the development 
of a number of different educational 
programs, but the basic idea of de- 
signing a course around a core of 
general knowledge in the areas of 
social science, literature, history and 
fine arts, and science is common to 
all of them. The core course, which 
is intended to orient every student 
in the college of liberal arts in the 
particular core area, cuts across con- 
ventional subject-matter and depart- 
mental boundaries. 

The most troublesome area in which 
core courses have been developed has 
been science. Several fundamental 
factors are responsible for the trouble. 
Most outstanding is the immensity of 
the present-day collection of scientific 
facts and theories and their applica- 
tions. Who is to say what nucleus 
selected from scientific subject-matter 
is to be of most practical and cultural 
value in stimulating the student not 
majoring in science to appreciate his 
own place in the changing world and 
in providing a background for his 
approach to his non-scientific field, be 
it music, business, or homemaking? 
A second deterring factor is the 


1Reported by Cornelia C. Cameron, Instructor 
in Geology, Stephens College. 


increasing specialization in certain 
areas. From the turn of the century, 
zoologists, botanists, chemists, and 
physicists have retreated farther and 
farther from the broad general aspects 
not only of their own fields but of 
science as a whole, and have become 
more and more highly specialized in 
smaller and smaller areas within their 
departments in order to meet the 
demands of a civilization becoming 
increasingly dependent upon scientific 
discoveries. The responsibility of 
presenting at the college level the 
broad functional approach to science, 
an area in which large numbers of 
students will not choose their voca- 
tions, thus logically falls to teachers 
trained in general geology. 

General geology as a core course in 
science can be arranged to interpret 
the physical and biological environ- 
ment of the student and make it 
meaningful to him. The course can 
well be divided into units using the 
earth as a pivot of orientation for the 
study of man and his relations to his 
changing environment. It may begin 
with a consideration of the place of 
the earth in the universe, to be 
followed by a unit on the atmosphere, 
knowledge of which is becoming 
increasingly greater as we enter the 
air age. The next logical unit is an 
analysis of the physical processes 
which are constantly shaping the 
surface of the earth itself and which 
give the key to the interpretation of 
the evolution of life from the beginning 
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of the first era of the earth’s history 
down to today. The study of these 
processes also provides the back- 
ground for the study of human 
geography. This unit is followed 
naturally by the study of the solid 
structure of the earth, its relations 
to the cultural, economic, and political 
growth of the nation, and its effect 
upon world politics and affairs. 
Finally, with a clear conception of 
his physical environment, the student 
is ready for the last unit, which deals 
with plant and animal evolution and 
the final emergence of man. The 
student sees himself as he actually is, 
in structure, in time, and in space. 
The implications of the facts which 
he has learned should cause him to 
think deeply. Is he the final product 
in biologic production? What is his 
responsibility toward creating a better 
civilization? What is the best way 
of living? 

General geology, taught as a core 
course, need not limit itself to the 
orientation of students in the science 
area, but may serve as a natural 
fundamental unit to which all other 
areas are linked as integral parts. 
General geology may serve to inte- 
grate science with religion and philos- 
ophy. Through emphasis upon life 
evolution it may inform the stu- 
dent concerning the structure and 
composition of plants and animal 
organisms, including man. Thus a 
background may be provided for the 
appreciation of hygiene, physiology, 
and other courses in science and in 
psychology. 

General geology presented as a 
course in science, and not a course 
about science, may provide, through 
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its very breadth, ample material of 
diversified nature most useful in the 
teaching and practice of critical think- 
ing. First the teacher, then the 
teacher and student together, and 
finally the student by himself, may 
follow a clear-cut thought pattern 
throughout the course which may be 
administered in such a way that the 
lectures not only provide information 
supplementary to reading assign- 
ments but, what is more important, 
demonstrate clearly the steps in the 
thinking pattern. The teacher must 
show the student how to think by 
doing it himself on the subject of the 
lecture and impressing each step in 
the process vividly upon the student 
as he goes along. The lectures should 
be followed by periods of class dis- 
cussion in which subjects somewhat 
similar to the lecture subject are 
considered and for which the student 
has a background of fundamental 
principles learned in previous lectures, 
class discussions, and reading assign- 
ments. Students and teachers should 
follow through the thinking pattern 
together. After the student has estab- 
lished this thinking pattern as a 
habit, he should be led to see that he 
may apply it in the solution of all the 
problems with which the course deals. 
He should then work on individual 
special projects of his own selection. 
In doing this he will discover that he 
may apply the ways of critical think- 
ing to problems in many areas outside 
science. — 

Both for lectures and class discus- 
sions, the teacher should draw his 
topics from the environment of the 
student. Familiar objects, such as 
clouds, hills, lakes, stones, plants, and 
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animals may be used to demonstrate 
the critical-thinking pattern. In the 
process, the student will be led into 
the four primary science departments. 
He emerges with the significance 
these familiar objects have for his 
own life. Because general geology is 
the science which is devoted to 
showing the relationships of all these 
familiar objects to each other, it is 
best adapted for use in a course aimed 
to give the student a better under- 
standing of the world in which he lives. 
General geology may draw from 
the four primary sciences of chem- 
istry, physics, zoology, and botany in 
presenting a study of man and his 
relations to his environment. It may 
effectively integrate the facts and 
implications which they all teach into 
the life and living of the students. 
When general geology does these 
things as a core course in science, it 
may become truly basic in the educa- 
tion of the individual and in the func- 
tional enlightenment of society. 


An Appraisal of theESMW T 


Program’ 


From June, 1940, to the end of the 
war, the expanding defense and war 
industries required the services of 
thousands of technicians. As a means 
of fulfilling this need, the Engineering 
Defense Training, Engineering Science 
Management Defense Training, and 
Engineering Science and Management 
War Training programs were created 
to present courses specifically directed 
toward the more successful fulfillment 


*Reported by William B. Michael, formerly 
Instructor in ESMWT at California Institute of 
Technology, Lecturer in Mathematics at Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
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of the specialized occupations of 
industry by students of these pro- 
grams. The purpose of this study 
was an attempt toward a partial 
evaluation of the ESMWT through 
an analysis of two extensive train- 
ing programs presented to employees 
of the engineering departments of 
Lockheed—Vega Aircraft Corpora- 
tion by the California Institute of 
Technology. 

For the first training program, not 
only sex differences of achievement 
in the subjects of mathematics and 
detail drafting, but also the relation- 
ships of achievement, first, between 
these two subjects and, second, 
between each of the subjects and 
standardized tests, were studied for 
the prognostication of the successful 
completion of such training programs 
by the sexes; that is, an evaluation 
was made of sex differences of achieve- 
ment in this full-time twelve-weeks 
program. 

For the second training program, 
the purpose was to determine through 
the study of two groups of selected 
women trainees taking a full-time 
course of engineering subjects at 
college level, twenty-seven weeks in 
duration, not only the relative differ- 
ences in achievement and the predic- 
tions of success in one subject of 
the training program from an analysis 
of achievement in other subjects and 
from an analysis of scores upon the 
Bennett Test of Mechanical Compre- 
hension, but also the vocational 
success of these trainees through a 
follow-up study of their occupational 
status three months after the com- 
pletion of the program. 

The conclusions set down here 
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concerning the effectiveness of these 
programs in the vocational training 
of employees should be interpreted 
with reserve. Despite the relatively 
objective procedure followed, the 
methodology of evaluation, which 
unavoidably is subjective, renders 
appraisal relatively biased. With this 
acknowledgment, these conclusions 
may be tentatively formulated. The 
first conclusion is primarily a direct 
outcome of the first training program 
and an indirect result of the second 
training program. 

First, on the basis of the groups 
studied, there was a rather marked 
indication that sex differences in aptitude 
and achievement for engineering drafting 
were not statistically significant. The 
women were able to do as successful 
detail drafting as the men, though 
drafting is a relatively new occupation 
for women. 

The second conclusion applies to 
both training programs. 

Second, the testing program employed 
for all the groups was of very little value, 
if any, in the prognostication of the 
degree of success of the students in the 
training programs. 


The conclusions which follow refer 
primarily to the second training 
program. 

Third, the achievement of the superior 
students in subjects of the curriculum 
proved a necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for successful, advanced, specialized 
layout work, other things being equal, 
such as attitude, interest, compatibility, 
as well as availability, of work. In the 
case of the superior student the training 
program was definitely a success for the 
employee and the employer. 

Fourth, correlations between achieve- 
ment in the subjects of the curriculum 
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were of some, but doubtful, value in the 
prediction of success in one subject from 
another subject. The correlations between 
superior achievement and occupational 
rank and compensation, while not possible 
or practical to measure, have been, upon 
a subjective basis, rather high, other 
things being equal. 

Fifth, on the whole, the students were 
pleased with the training program per se. 
All students believed that it served at 
least to orient the trainee and to aug- 
ment his understanding and appreciation 
of engineering involved in_ aircraft 
production. 

Sixth, the confidence gained by the 
student completing the training was 
probably of some value to his morale 
and to performance. 

Seventh, those students who had had 
opportunity to apply the training were 
unanimous in praise of the effectiveness 
of the training program, all parts of 
which they considered important for an 
integrated understanding of their work 
and as a tool for their work or for possible 
deviations from it. 

Eighth, those students who had not had 
an opportunity to apply the training 
program per se acknowledged in most 
cases that the work probably could be 
valuable. All these students wished to 
have a chance to use their training. 

Ninth, gains in occupational perform- 
ance or in production, if they can be 
determined, will have to await the 
passage of time and the develop- 
ment of better quantitative methods of 
measurement. 


Provided that there is a need for 
a worker—male or female—and an 
opportunity for his placement com- 
mensurate with his previous training, 
his aptitude, and his interests, a 
continuation of the ESMWT would 
seem advisable in the postwar period 
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of reconversion and readjustment. 
The continuation of the ESMWT, or 
the inauguration of a new program 
similar in scope but flexible in pur- 
pose and immediate objectives, may 
offer opportunities for a high quality 
of vocational training on the college 
level, unavailable before the war and 
impossible in many areas without 
Federal support. The valuable experi- 
ence gained in the administration, 
organization, pedagogy, and practical 
utility of the ESMWT should be 
applicable to its extension or its 
possible offspring. 

Steps, however, will have to be 
taken to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion of educational offerings with 
those of state and private col- 
leges, private institutions, and other 
agencies. Prevention of strained rela- 
tions among educational agencies, 
schools, and government services is 
prerequisite to the success of such a 
program. Federal subsidy of educa- 
tion, for example, might be one of 
the primary points of conflict. 


With the intelligent leadership of 
individuals in education, in industry, 
and in government, and with the 
co-operation of all persons directly and 
indirectly associated with ESMWT, 
the continuation of ESMWT, or the 
establishment of a modified version 
of this educational program, could 
contribute to the re-employment of 
war workers and returning servicemen 
in reconverted industries and to the 
improvement of vocational skills. 
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Postwar Plans in Russia 

The fourth five-year plan for the 
Soviet Union is now being worked 
out, and, as in the preceding three 
plans, questions of higher education 
and science hold an important place, 
Before the war, the Soviet Union had 
772 institutions of higher education, 
with an enrollment of 565,000. Dur- 
ing the war, a number of these 
institutions, situated in the fighting 
zone, were transferred to the interior, 
while others ceased to function. As 
a result, by 1942 the number of insti- 
tutions had declined to 460 and the 
enrollment to 227,000. As regions 
were liberated, the work of restoration 
got under way. During 1943-45, three 
hundred colleges and institutes were 
restored and new ones opened. 

Even this rapid development has 
not kept pace with the demand. For 
example, the number of applications 
received this year by universities and 
medical and law institutes exceeded 
vacancies two or three times. In 
Moscow it was necessary to utilize 
competitive examinations since there 
were eight competitors for every 
vacancy. It is planned to increase 
the enrollment by 1950 to almost 
seven hundred thousand. 

Attention is also being given to 
improving the quality of teaching. 
This year, more than seven thousand 
postgraduates will study in institu- 
tions of higher education, and that 
number is to be increased to ten 
thousand within the next few years. 
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Arrer four discussions of the report, 
“General Education ina Free Society,” 
the Harvard Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences has approved the plan for 
curricular reform which it embodies 
by a vote of 135 to10o. The new plan 
will begin on an optional basis in 
September, 1946. The experimental 
period during which teaching methods 
and curricular offerings will be per- 
fected will probably extend over 
several years, at the end of which 
time the plan will be extended to all 
students. The committee report set- 
ting forth the plan has sold more than 
20,000 copies and a new printing of 
10,000 has been ordered. 


Tue National Conference of Christ- 
ians and Jews announces the thirteenth 
annual observance of national Brother- 
hood Week to be observed February 
17-24, 1946. The theme is: “In 
Peace as in War—Teamwork.”’ Pro- 
gram aids for use in schools and 
colleges may be secured by writing to 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. Plays, comics, 
posters, book lists, and other types of 
literature are available. 


The Regents Plan for Postwar Edu- 
cation in the State of New York 
recommended, along with the estab- 
lishment of regional institutes of 
applied arts and sciences and the 
expansion of facilities of existing 
State colleges and agricultural insti- 


tutes, the creation of 12,000 scholar- 
ships at $350 each, annually, to 
replace the existing 750 scholarships 
at $100 each. The University of the 
State of New York has published a 
booklet, ‘Scholarships to Meet the 
Needs of New York for Higher 
Education,” documenting the need for 
the expanded scholarship program. 


A re.towsuiP covering tuition, 
maintenance, fees, and transportation 
has been offered by Girton College, 
Cambridge, England, through the 
Institute of International Education. 
The appointee will either read for a 
research degree or take the Cambridge 
Honors B.A. course as an affiliated 
student. Preference will be given to 
a candidate intending to work for the 
former. The scholarship will be avail- 
able for the year 1946-47, with the 
possibility of renewal for a second 
year. Application blanks and com- 
plete information will be available 
later from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. Closing date for 
the receipt of complete credentials at 
the Institute is March 15, 1946. 


A ponation of $40,000 for the 
establishment of a President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Memorial Scholarship 
Fund has been announced by the 
president of Vassar College. The 
income from the fund will be used to 
bring foreign students to Vassar. A 
similar amount was given to endow 
a Queen Marie Memorial Scholarship 
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Fund for Rumanian students, who are 
primarily interested in international 
relations. 


Tue School of Architecture of Colum- 
bia University is presenting courses 
in housing administration, policy, 
management, and design. The first 
semester is devoted to lectures dealing 
with American family life and its 
housing needs, housing design as 
affected by these needs, public and 
private lending agencies in the housing 
field, and administrative policy in 
the operation of public and private 
housing development. The second 
semester will be given to discussions 
of the purely managerial aspects of 
housing administration and of ele- 
ments encountered in the operation of 
housing which affect its planning. 
Not only regular members of the 
faculty but also experts in this field 
will deliver lectures. It is believed 
that these courses will be of special 
interest to officers of institutions 
which make loans for housing; mem- 
bers of real-estate firms; architects, 
engineers, and draftsmen; and mem- 
bers of the staff of public housing 
agencies, as well as to students and 
laymen interested in housing. 


Wir the aid of a $200,000 grant 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
a program of graduate and post- 
graduate medical education for dis- 
charged medical officers has been 
planned by the Columbia University 
Medical School. It will comprise 
three types of training. The first 
will be clinical training on a long- 
term, full-time basis at the residency 
level. This will include advanced 
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preparation in the basic medical 
sciences and courses in hospital admin- 
istration, physical medicine, public- 
health practice, and other fields. The 
second will be a series of short 
refresher courses in every branch of 
medicine, certain of which are for 
general practitioners and others for 
men already qualified in one of the 
specialties. No university credit or 
certificates are granted for them. 
The third type provides a general 
review of the basic sciences and major 
clinical fields covering a full academic 
year of instruction at the medical 
school and teaching hospitals. 


A airr of $1,000,000, largest in the 
history of the University, has been 
given to Notre Dame by Peter C. 
Reilly of Indianapolis, a trustee, to 
promote instruction in chemistry. 


Roosevetr College, which was 
founded in Chicago in April, 1945, 
opened its fall semester with an 
enrollment of more than 1,000 stu- 
dents. It was dedicated on November 
16 by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Its staff consists largely of former 
members of the faculty of Central 
YMCA College who resigned follow- 
ing a difference of opinion regarding 
the education of minority groups. 


Test borings for a $2,000,000 apart- 
ment hotel, which will be the largest 
housing unit in Evanston, are now 
going on, with construction expected 
to start in January. This building 
to be erected by Northwestern Uni- 
versity will provide accommodations 
for its faculty and students, including 
returned veterans. It will have a 
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frontage of 298 feet, will consist of 
seven stories and basement, and will 
contain 208 apartments of I, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 rooms. Special accommoda- 
tions for children will be provided in 
the building which will be sound- 
proofed and carpeted for quiet and 
will have two playgrounds for young 
children and one for older children. 
It will be operated by the University 
and rented on a reasonable basis to its 
faculty, students, and the public. 


To ENDOW a chair in Greek, Latin, 
and ancient languages, Frank Bailey 
of New York City has given his 
Alma Mater, Union College, $150,000. 
Income from the sum will support 
the professorship and the surplus will 
go to the general income of the 
college. The endowment guarantees 
that the study of ancient languages, 
taught at Union College for 150 
consecutive years, will be sustained 
forever. Mr. Bailey graduated from 
Union College in 1885 and has been 
its treasurer since 1901. He built 
Bailey Hall in 1927 as a class, seminar, 
and conference building for the liberal 
arts and social sciences. The Frank 
Bailey, Jr., memorial scholarship and 
the Bailey Prize for outstanding 
graduate service to the college are 
previous foundations at Union College 
made by Mr. Bailey. 


A new course in legal bibliography, 
research, and writing, to help future 
lawyers find their way through the 
huge and growing masses of federal 
and state laws, municipal ordinances, 
judicial decisions, and federal regula- 
tions, has been started at the School 
of Law, Western Reserve University. 
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The course, which will require two 
semesters, will be compulsory. 


Dvrinc the quarter-century which 
Antioch College has completed under 
the new program, enrollment has 
increased from 39 to 700, the faculty 
from II to 100, co-operative employers 
from none to 300, the educational 
budget from $15,000 to $377,000, 
and total assets from $329,019 to 
$4,000,000. A review of the program 
of the College will be published in 


book form this winter. 


A new College of the Scriptures, 
believed to be the only school in the 
nation incorporated for the sole pur- 
pose of training Negro ministers for 
the Christian Church, recently opened 
in Louisville. Its board and faculty 
are interracial. The institution will 
be supported by contributions; an 
annual operating budget of $8,500 will 
be required. A 14-room, three-story, 
brick apartment has been purchased 
to house the school. 


A course in business training for 
veterans opened January 4 at Mich- 
igan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology. It includes three four-week 
units, each entailing 240 hours a 
week of class, project, and preparation 
work. Students may enter at the 
beginning of any unit. The first two 
units consist of courses in accounting, 
personnel relations, economics of 
modern business, and business law. 
In Unit III, each student selects a 
hypothetical business of the sort in 
which he wishes to engage, in a given 
locality. Under tutorship, he studies 
the economic characteristics of the 
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enterprise, its market sources of raw 
materials, transportation, available 
personnel, taxes, government regula- 
tions, and kind of financial and other 
records needed. No previous work is 
required for admission. 


Construction of a new flume at the 
University of Wisconsin hydraulics 
laboratory for the testing of scale- 
model dams has been jointly au- 
thorized by the Wisconsin Valley 
Improvement Company and _ the 
Board of Regents of the University. 
The flume will be of a size sufficient 
to test a one-to-30 scale model of a 
dam 75 feet high. It is estimated 
that the use of the old flume, which 
is to be replaced by the new one, 
saved the state from $80,000 to 
$100,000 on a single construction job. 
Much of the research with the flume 
will be done as thesis projects by 
graduate and undergraduate students 
of civil engineering. 


Tue legislature of the state of Wash- 
ington has passed an act authorizing 
the University of Washington and 
Washington State College to award 
scholarships covering tuition and inci- 
dental fees ‘‘to students or graduates 
of universities or colleges of friendly 
foreign nations,” provided reciprocal 
privileges are offered by the foreign 
institution. The number of such 
exchange scholarships is not to exceed 
fifty during any academic year. 


[xrropuction of the “language and 
area” plan in arranging groups of 
courses designed to give the student 
a comprehensive knowledge of some 
of the world’s major regions has been 
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announced by Dean T. Raymond 
McConnell of the University of 
Minnesota. The areas studied will 
be South America, the Far East, 
Western Europe, Central Europe, and 
Russia. Studies in the languages, 
literature, philosophy, history, social 
organization, and geography of the 
region chosen by the student will be 
so grouped as to give him a compre- 
hensive picture. One of the areas 
may be selected by the student as an 
undergraduate major field of study. 


A wew type of dental education 
which offers an undergraduate major 
in preventive dentistry and ortho- 
dontics, in addition to the conven- 
tional coutse, is being given at the 
University of California on the San 
Francisco campus. This is the only 
dental college in the United States in 
which a three-year course in orth- 
odontics is given in the undergraduate 
curriculum. The plan was conceived 
in order to reduce the time and 
expense of orthodontic education and 
to make treatment more readily 
available for children in need of it. 
All students spend equal time in 
such basic courses as dental medicine, 
pathology, pharmacology, and oper- 
ative dentistry, but are allowed to 
devote more attention to their chosen 
major after the freshman year. In 
the eight pre-war years in which the 
plan was in operation, 89 per cent of 
the students elected the conventional 
program and 11 per cent took the 
new preventive dentistry. These latter 
received more training in orthodontics 
than is available in other dental 
schools, with little sacrifice of the 
conventional dental education. After 
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graduation, the great majority of 
these majors in preventive dentistry 
practice orthodontics exclusively, a 
recent survey showed. 


Tue National Columbia Placement 
Council, which has been established 
by Columbia University to collaborate 
with the University’s Appointments 
Office in handling postwar employ- 
ment of alumni who have been in 
service, will put at the disposal of 
Columbia’s returning veterans regional 
counselors to function in key cities 
and sectional representatives for grad- 
uates of the college and the pro- 
fessional schools. 


A TOTAL of $112,130,015 in publicly 
announced gifts was donated to vari- 
ous philanthropic causes in the first 
nine months of 1945 by contributors 
from New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, and Washington, D. C., 
according to a recent study by the 
John Price Jones Corporation. This 
is an increase of 35.91 per cent over 
the $82,503,498 contributed in the 
same period in 1944. The bequests in 
these cities for the same periods were 
$13,857,176 in 1945 and $31,231,510 
in 1944. This is the largest total of 
publicly reported gifts since 1931 
when the study was begun. These 
figures include only gifts or bequests 
which were announced in the press. 
Gifts to educational institutions for 
the first nine months amounted to 
$14,401,293 in 1945, as compared 
with $6,345,185 in 1944. The increase 
is accounted for by several large gifts, 
among which were the Herbert L. 
Dillon gift of $1,100,000 to Princeton 
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University, the Statler Foundation 
gift of $1,000,000 to Cornell Uni- 
versity, the $500,000 gift of New York 
City department stores to the New 
York University School of Retailing, 
Mrs. Percy S. Straus’s gift of $100,000 
to the New York University Institute 
of Fine Arts, and the $350,000 gift of 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and the $100,000 
gift of Gerard Swope to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
The proceeds of many fund-raising 
campaigns also swelled this total. 


More than 1,500 kodachrome slides 
showing life in Central and South 
American Republics are now available 
for loan to schools and colleges from 
the United States Office of Education 
and from ten depositories located 
throughout the country. The slides 
are in natural color, 2 x 2 inches in 
size, and may be projected from a 
standard-size slide projector. Sets of 
slides for 33 different titles are now 
available. Each set will be accom- 
panied by teachers’ notes giving 
information relating to the subjects 
shown. The loan period is 3 weeks. 
The borrower assumes the respon- 
sibility for the safe return by parcel 
post of each set borrowed. 

Also available is a new series of 4 
loan packets on the following Inter- 
American subjects suitable for college 
students and adults: Economic Prob- 
lems, Current Political and Social 
Problems, Development of Pan Amer- 
icanism, and Education in Latin 
America. The packets contain bib- 
liographies, source lists, magazines, 
pictures, maps, units and courses of 
study, program outlines, skits, games, 
music, and other materials. 








-Fditorial-‘Comments - 





General Education and the 
Elective System 

HE inaugural address, ‘The 

Uses of Education,” by Pres- 

ident Harold Taylor of Sarah 
Lawrence College is a stimulating 
discussion of the problem of general 
education and a noteworthy defense 
of the elective system. Like most 
students of the problem, Mr. Taylor 
emphasizes “the development of crit- 
ical and responsible thinking in our 
students”’ as the central obligation of 
the college, and recognizes the inef- 
fectiveness of much present-day col- 
lege work in-fulfilling this duty. He 
believes that much of the current 
effort to reform the college is mis- 
directed. What is needed is not 
primarily ‘“‘a reformation of cur- 
riculum and subject-matter,” but “a 
reformation of ways in which educa- 
tion takes place and is used.” 

“How do we organize our affairs so 
that after four years of liberal educa- 
tion, young Americans are responsible 
thinkers? The answer is that we 
must give them responsibility while 
they are with us.” But usually we 
do not do this. “We tell them what 
to do, and test them to see if they 
have done it.” 

Our difficulty is due in part to the 
fact that ‘“‘the function of the teacher 
has been gradually perverted from 
the réle of a learned person who is 
responsible for the education of indi- 
vidual students, to that of a lecturer 
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who is forced to deal with students in 
the mass.” We shall not achieve our 
purpose by rearranging old courses in 
new clusters or by “allowing the 
student to shift for himself under the 
guise of a new and required curric- 
ulum.” We need an elective system 
under which students and competent 
advisers can custom-tailor programs 
to meet the needs of individuals. 

Many of our current efforts at 
college reform are based on a false 
psychology of learning. 


The mind works in its own way, as a 
living part of a living organism. It 
reaches out from its secret source to the 
things which are closest, and moves 
from them to the next things, drawing 
the whole together as it moves. We say 
it has reached maturity, or is fully grown, 
when it has reached the point in its devel- 
opment where it can function well and 
independently, when it is aware of its 
place in the total environment in which 
it grows. 


If we apply this principle in formal 
education we do not solve all our 
problems, but we acquire a method 
for dealing with them. “‘We begin at 
that point in life and in knowledge 
where we actually are living, and we 
expand beyond and around that 
point. ... The réle of the teacher and 
his institution in this situation is to 
assist in the process of growth by 
providing a favorable intellectual 
environment.” 

In these days when it is so fashion- 
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able to attack the elective system and 
to impose certain courses on all stu- 
dents, Mr. Taylor’s address deserves 
serious consideration. 


The Housing of Married Students 


HE influx of veterans into 

the colleges and universities 

has made acute the problem 
of housing married students. Institu- 
tions are resorting to various expedi- 
ents to meet the need. The University 
of Arkansas has remodeled a barrack. 
The University of New Hampshire 
has arranged for the use of apart- 
ments in a Federal Public Housing 
Project originally built for shipyard 
workers in Portsmouth, several miles 
from the campus. Some institutions 
are using trailers. 

The problem is so urgent that 
makeshift arrangements are _neces- 
sary. But while the more acute 
phase of the problem will continue 
for a few years only, the problem 
itself will persist, especially in institu- 
tions offering graduate or professional 
training. It is no longer unusual for 
husband and wife to attend college 
together or for a wife to combine 
light housekeeping with a job in 
order to help meet the expenses of her 
husband’s professional training. In 
certain quarters there is increasing 
recognition of the advantages of 
postponing the completion of formal 
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education until there has been a 
substantial period of practical field 
experience. There will probably be 
a growing tendency for universities 
and professional schools to offer post- 
graduate and refresher courses to 
workers in various specialized fields. 
All this means a permanent need for 
more adequate housing for married 
students. 

It is encouraging, therefore, to 
learn that Purdue University has 
completed plans for the construc- 
tion of a group of buildings to 
provide quarters for 200 families. 
Each unit will contain a combination 
living room and bedroom, a dinette- 
kitchenette, a dressing room large 
enough to contain a child’s crib, a 
bath, and storage space. In addition, 
48 of the units will have extra bed- 
rooms. Standard units will rent for 
approximately $35 per month plus 
a utility charge of about $3.00; the 
units having extra bedrooms will 
carry an additional charge of approxi- 
mately $7.50. Instead of being placed 
in one large building, the apartments 
will be constructed in 22 buildings, 
each housing from eight to twelve 
families. The construction is being 
financed by a bond issue, which, we 
assume, will be self-liquidating. 

Purdue thus pioneers in dealing 
with an urgent problem on a perma- 
nent basis. Its example might well 
be emulated by many institutions. 


R. H. E. 
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Is the “Melting Pot’’ Obsolete? 


One AMErIcA: Our RaciAL AND NATIONAL 
Minorities, edited by Francis J. Brown 
and Joseph S. Roucek. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. xvi+717 
pp. $5.00. 

This book is a new edition of Our Racial 
and National Minorities, which appeared 
in 1937, with the addition of several new 
chapters and a revision of the others to 
take account of the changes which war 
has brought. Of the 67 different contri- 
butions, the editors have written 34. 

The high moral purpose of the editors 
in their condemnation of prejudice and 
discrimination and their placing all respon- 
sibility on the dominant group leads them 
to reject vigorously the concept of the 
melting pot and to advocate consistently 
what they call “cultural pluralism.” The 
immigration quotas, which were fixed 
with a view to reducing the numbers of 
immigrants in the interest of assimilation, 
come in for repeated condemnation. We 
are rebuked, for example, for our igno- 
rance of the factions among the “‘American 
Albanians,” who are officially numbered 
at 9,420 but whom the authors believe to 
be nearer 30,000. 

“Contributions to American Life” is a 
section in the description of each of the 
forty-one groups described. Copernicus 
is the gift of Poland to America, though 
Plato is not numbered among the con- 
tributions of Greece. The melting pot 

ets indirect support from the list of 
stance who have “contributed,” for 
they are men like Victor Lawson, Carl 
Sandburg, Carl Schurtz, and hundreds of 
others, all completely assimilated and as 
American as pumpkin pie. 

It is not certain that the editors have 
thought through their problem. “Cul- 
tural pluralism” with them is an ideal, 
but in many parts of the world it is a fact 
and, for the most part, a very deplorable 
fact. The bitterness in Belgium between 
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Walloons and Flemish, the conflict 
between Slovaks and Czechs, the enmity 
in South Africa between Afrikanders and 
British (not to mention the East Indians, 
the Native Negroes, and the Cape 
Colored), and even the difficulties in 
Canada between French and British—all 
these and many more instances that 
could be cited should give pause to those 
who, in the interest of tolerance and good 
will, advocate a solution that would 
perpetuate and embitter the relations of 
the inhabitants of the cultural islands. 

It is too late to expect any such out- 
come as the editors hope for. The 
mobility which characterizes American 
life and, most potent influence of all, the 
American public school, will continue to 
assimilate the children who are eager, 
sometimes too eager, to leave their old- 
world traditions and, in the kindly 
warmth of the melting pot, adopt the 
American way of life. 

But the plea of these authors for 
tolerance and understanding is timely. 
Time is required, and patience, and under- 
standing. Their effort to cushion the 
shock is a worthy effort, even if their 
impossible solution will not result. 

ELiswortuH Faris 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


Sprightly and Readable 


MankinpD So Far, by William Howells. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1944. xiit+ 
319 pp. (American Museum of Natural 
History Science Series, Vol. 5) $4.50. 


The descriptive phrase appearing on 
the jacket of this book—‘‘man’s history: 
past, present and probable future— 
impressively written by a noted anth- 
ropologist”—serves as a comprehensive 
subtitle for Mr. Howells’s volume. The 
author is undoubtedly an anthropologist 
of note; and those of us who are privileged 
to know him professionally will add 
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that he is a colleague who commands 
admiration. 

Perhaps the college professor, or the 
average Ph.D. in zoology, reading this 
book, will not learn a great deal that is 
new to him; but he will be due for many 
chuckles and even a good laugh here and 
there, because of the fascinating way in 
which these dry bones and fossils are 
presented. The college student, on the 
other hand, might well use it as a text- 
book; for most of the existing information 
on these topics is compiled within its 
pages, and made usable by means of 
footnotes, references, and an index, as 
well as many illustrations, maps, charts, 
and half tones. And, for the high-school 
or college biology teacher who has never 
really absorbed the facts of evolution, the 
names of the known fossil men, and 
where and how and when they were 
found, the book is actually indispensable. 
Nor is it for scholars and students only. 
One friend of the reviewer, a high-school 
domestic-science teacher, who was given 
the book as suggested reading, became so 
absorbed that she read it into the early 
morning hours. 

The heal is divided into three parts: 
Animals and the Coming of Man; Man 
and the Coming of Homo Sapiens; Homo 
Sapiens and the Coming of Races. These 
topics are very adequately covered. In 
Part 1, the information which a student 
majoring in zoology must cram into his 
head in such courses as General Zoology, 
Comparative Anatomy, and Evolution 
is packed together into the first 100 pages 
of very interesting reading. Zoological 
truths which should be the common 
knowledge of all are told in a clear and 
lively style. In Part 2, Mr. Howells, his 
feet still firmly on the ground, reviews the 
essential information concerning Pithe- 
canthropus, Sinanthropus, Eoanthropus, 
and the Neanderthals; follows with a 
description of the Rhodesian skull and 
Solo man; and then introduces Homo 
sapiens himself—but not yet modern 
man, for the Cro-Magnons, the Grimaldi, 
and Wadjak and Galley Hill men are all 
typically described. The mere recording 
of the dusty names in a review makes for 
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dull reading; but not so their descriptions 
from the pen of Mr. Howells. These 
ancient men stand out individually by 
themselves and are not to be forgotten. 
After reading this section, the reader 
will also be acquainted to some degree 
with the scientists who discovered 
and worked with these classic fossils— 
such anthropologists as Dubois, Black, 
Hrdlicka, and Dawson, as well as the 
two living scholars, Franz Weidenreich 
and W. K. Gregory. 

Part 3, on the coming of races, may be 
for some the most aunties. The author 
has introduced this section by a chapter 
on the origin of races, defining at length 
what he means by this controversial 
term. The reviewer, being a geneticist 
and believing that no modern discussion 
of races should exclude the knowledge 
brought out by genetics, would have 
preferred a discussion of this field in 
relation to race. However, Mr. Howells 
has stated earlier in the book: “I shall 
spare the reader the intricacies of genes, 
chromosomes, mutations, and so forth— 
all the mechanics of evolution—because 
they are not actually necessary here” 
(page 5). Following this, there is a 
lengthy chapter on Europe and the white 
races, describing their origin, migrations, 
and characteristics. The races of Asia 
are then described, followed by an 
excellent discussion of American Indians, 
a section on Africa and the Oceanic 
Islands, and a final review called “‘The 
Racial History of the World.” Here, to 
be true to the title, the book should end, 
but the author goes on with a chapter on 
the theme “1942 to 1,000,000 A.D.”” Some 
readers may find this chapter entertaining. 

Althou h the book ends on a note 
of doubtful speculation, the reviewer’s 
account should not. It should rather be 
reiterated that, for the reader who desires 
factual knowledge covering several uni- 
versity courses, taught and explained by 
an anthropologist who knows his subject, 
and written in sprightly, readable style, 
for the most part this volume fills the 
purpose very adequately. 

Morris STEGGERDA 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
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Stirring but Visionary 


THe Anatomy OF Peace, by Emery 
Reves. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1945. 275 pp. $2.00. 

Three years after his challenging 
Democratic Manifesto, the head of the 
widely influential Cooperation Press Serv- 
ice comes out with a trumpet blast, a 
crusader’s appeal, on the yet more 
critical battleground of a world society 
that is chaotic and shrieking for order. 

He is so intelligent, so stirring and 
readable, that one must deplore a 
tendency to oversimplify, to exaggerate 
indictment-counts, to anathematize the 
past and present, to suppose that visions 
can become realities by sudden con- 
version of will. 

The book’s title is inadequate, but it 
does suggest that we must consider the 
basic structure of the world community, 
which the author assumes to be sovially 
and economically one, but politically 
broken into warring fragments by the 
nation-state system. This system is a 
historical product of nineteenth-century 
history: the twentieth century finds it 
hopelessly outworn, as much in need of 
replacement as the feudalism which was 
once an answer to the world’s need but 
which became intolerable as industrial 
and commercial and intellectual develop- 
ment opened ever-larger areas for man’s 
life. National sovereignty has become 
a nuisance, evoking petty parochial 
loyalties and maintaining intolerable bar- 
riers around compartments. One result 
is totalitarian tyranny in the fragments; 
still worse is their irresistible tendency 
to conflict. 

What is needed is a revolution in 
man’s view of the world. Gradualism is 
futile, the “first steps” proposed are in 
the wrong direction. To quote only 
chapter headings, we face the “failure” of 
socialism, of capitalism, or religion; also 
the “fallacy” of internationalism, of 
self-determination of nations, of col- 
lective security. “The San Francisco 
league is the pitiful miscarriage of the 
second World War” (page 274). 

Our freedom derives from law, which 
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must be declared and at need amended 
by the world community of man. Social 
ideologies are as irrelevant as tribalist 
religions. Let there be variety on these 
points, as much self-determination as 
circumstances allow. But for any nation- 
state which claims absolute sovereignty, 
law, and therefore freedom, is impossible. 
The Ptolemaic view of self-centered 
nation-states must give place to Coper- 
nican realism. After all the pessimism 
suggested in the preceding paragraph, the 
author opines that with our present 
means of communication “a decade is 
ample time . . . to bring to triumph the 
principles of universal law’ (page 261). 
Henry R. SPENCER 
Ohio State University 


Revisions Proposed 


ConsIDER THE CALENDAR, by Bhola D. 
Panth. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1944. 138 pp. 
$1.25. 

This book is clearly written and 
interesting, exhaustive and well docu- 
mented. The author’s purpose is to 
analyze the complications which enmesh 
the calendar, that “peculiarly social 
instrument ... by which we arrange 
our activities from day to day, or from 
season to season” (pages I-2). 

The first chapter is a descriptive 
preview of the body of the book. The 
author here makes reasonable conjectures 
on calendar origin in general, when man 
recognized recurrences in nature and set 
up measures to relate his activities to 
nature’s phases. Our Gregorian calendar 
is particularly discussed next, with the 
evidence of its failures as an exact and 
uniform standard of measurement. The 
author deplores the social “ waste of effort 
in time, anxiety, annoyance, and energy” 
in planning school schedules involved 
by this variable measuring instrument 
(page 31). 

In the second and third chapters on 
“Basic Calendar Concepts and Patterns,” 
the author has drawn from numerous 
references and has synthesized astronom- 
ical and mathematical, historical and 
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sociological data and inferences. To all 
of us on this planet the basic time 
measures are the earth’s movements in 
relation to sun and moon, yielding the 
basic concepts of day, month, and year 
(the week is an arbitrary social con- 
struction). Yet these three measures are 
not mutually commensurable, and experi- 
ments in adjusting them have produced 
an astounding number and variety of 
calendars which are described in detail. 
Mentioned as current forms are the 
Mohammedan, Coptic, and pee cal- 
endars, in addition to the nearly universal 
Gregorian. Especially interesting is the 
history of our originally Roman calendar, 
first built some eight centuries B. C. and 
improving by mathematical refinements 
in spite of superstition and unscientific 
officials, from which the Gregorian form 
evolved in 1582. The discussion in these 
chapters covers dates from 4236 B. C. to 
4905 A. D., and supposedly all the 
calendar-making peoples of the globe. 
The author goes to work on our present 
calendar in his fourth chapter, inquiring: 
“|. . What can be done to eliminate the 
unequal months, the unequal quarters 
and halves of the year, the split weeks, 
and the unmatching dates and days?” 
(page 86). Modern improvements for 
calendar reform are recounted in much 
detail. The two principal proposals share 
a basic pattern of 364 days with one 
or two extra days tucked in; the “Inter- 
national Fixed Calendar” would have 13 
equal 28-day months, while the “World 
Calendar” would retain the present 12 
months but revise them to 31, 30, and 
30 days, consecutively, for the sake of 
equal quarter-years. The author does 
not choose between them, but simply 
states that once again “the calendar needs 
to be brought into line with our best 
scientific knowledge of time” (page 120). 
Some repetitions are noticeable within 
this volume, but the material is pertinent 
in both contexts. The calendar as it 
affects educational institutions is merely 
mentioned, for the author is writing for a 
general audience and in terms of prin- 
ciples. While he concludes by calling for 
“scientific objectivity” on the part of a 
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“functioning democracy” to “force revi- 
sion of the calendar,” his propaganda is 
less impressive than his facts. The book 
lists forty-five references in an appendix 
supplementing ninety-one footnotes, and 
has an excellent index. The author’s 
style is clear and readable, and his book 
is essentially a contribution to the history 
of science. 
Cuiirrorp L. Constance 
University of Oregon 


Suggestive for Postwar Library 

Needs 
Liprary ExTENSION UNDER THE WPA, 

by Edward Barrett Stanford. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1944. 

xili+284 pp. $3.00. 

This is a_ well-planned, thought- 
provoking study of the library-aid pro- 
gram of the WPA. It is not light 
reading but it is interesting. It deserves 
the time and thoughtful attention of 
government officials, librarians, school 
men, and good citizens. 

It has been estimated that forty-two 
million residents of the United States 
were without library service in 1935. 
By 1943, this number had been reduced 
to thirty-five million. Much of the 
credit for this belongs to WPA and its 
library-aid program. 

To those who believe that in a democ- 
racy it is important for all to have this 
great opportunity tool, the public library 
and its resources, available to them, this 
study of how and why is bound to seem 
important, 

The purpose of this book, which is one 
of the University of Chicago studies in 
Library Science, “is to test the following 
fundamental proposition: Notwithstand- 
ing its primary objective of providing 
work for needy persons, the WPA, 
through its state-wide project program, 
has developed a pattern of federal cont 
assistance and extension by demonstra- 
tion that is essentially sound” (page 3). 

The author succeeds very well in 
covering the library-work relief program 
before and after 1935, the scope and 
distribution of emergency federal library 
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aid, the organization and administration 
of the WPA library-assistance program 
and the library-assistance program in 
South Carolina and Minnesota. Ina final 
chapter, findings and conclusions are given. 

Mr. Stanford shows that, during its 
lifetime, WPA extended library service 
to fourteen million new readers and gave 
assistance to forty-three hundred more 
established libraries (page 258). 

It is no wonder then that the author 
concludes that “although the program 
was hastily conceived and was seriously 
limited by its necessary subordination 
to the work relief objective, it rendered 
substantial, essentially sound, and perma- 
nently useful assistance to the develo 
ment of library service throughout the 
nation” (page 265). 

It is to be regretted that a few more 
case studies of the program in individual 
states could not have been made. A 
study of the programs in Ohio and North 
Carolina might have given still further 
evidence of the possibilities of such «a 
program while at the same time sug- 

esting the possible desirability of a 
ederal-aid rather than a federal work-aid 
library program for the future. 

One of the book’s greatest strengths 
lies in its willingness to list the faults as 
well as the virtues of the program and to 
make specific recommendations. Since 
some kind of federal work-relief program 
seems almost inevitable during the post- 
war reconversion period, these recom- 
mendations have an easily recognizable 
value. They may help us to avoid the 
faults of the 1935-43 program. 

Quite rightly, stress is placed upon the 
need for study and careful planning by 
state library agencies. The study makes 
clear how much the success and value of 
such a program is dependent upon sound 
planning and direction on the part of 
permanent, trained, state-library persons 
thoroughly familiar with the _prob- 
lems of their state and with extension 
techniques. 

The doubtful success of the South 
Carolina demonstration can in large part 
be credited to a lack of state leadership. 
Even in Minnesota State Library, leaders 
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more experienced in various extension 
methods might have favored a more 
flexible program. 
This tok does not settle the problem 
of federal aid or contribute much to the 
literature on library-extension techniques. 
It does, however, demonstrate that there 
is a need for new library services and 
for federal aid to libraries, that a sensible 
program of federal aid could be developed, 
and that such a program should be con- 

sidered as a sounds postwar project. 

Mitprep W. SanDoE 
Ohio State Library 


DEBATING IN THE COLONIAL CHARTERED 
Co.tteces: An Historica, Survey, 
1642 TO 1900, by David Potter. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1944. xiv+158 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 899). $2.35. 


This is a carefully documented history 
of debating in the nine colleges which 
were chartered during the colonial period: 
Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Prince- 
ton (College of New Jersey), Columbia 
(King’s College), Pennsylvania, Brown 
(Rhode Island), Rutgers (Queen’s Col- 
lege), and Dartmouth. The period covered 
is from the first mention of a disputation 
to the end of the nineteenth century. 
The author shows that from very early 
years, if not from the beginning, debating 
played an important part in the work of 
the colleges, and that, under the same 
influences which shaped the development 
of culture and college education in gen- 
eral, the character of debating changed. 
Four major types of debating are 
described: the syllogistic disputation, the 
forensic disputation, the work of the 
literary and debating societies, and inter- 
collegiate debating. Several lists of ques- 
tions for debate which were used during 
the various periods are given, and the 
appendix contains samples of syllogistic 
and forensic disputations. 

This is a useful contribution to knowl- 
edge of the history of higher education 
in the United States. 

R. H. EckeLBerryY 




















